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HE consumer is the boss 

when it comes to meat prices. 
When the administration says in 
effect, “Advocates of free enter- 
prise brought about the end of 
price control—it’s up to them to 
reduce prices so there will be no 
inflation,” it ignores the fact 
that it is the consumer who must 
act to bring down the price of 
meat. 


The money the consumer 
spends for meat—even though 
he complains about prices—de- 
termines the value of meat and 
livestock on the markets. That 
is the law of supply and demand. 
Price levels move up and down 
as demand increases or de- 
creases. Only the consumer has 
it in his power to control de- 
mand. 


With meat, there’s no escap- 
ing the law of supply and de- 
mand as you might with some 
non-perishable products. The 
price of meat is not based on the 
cost of livestock. Instead, it is 
the selling price of meat that 


REDUCE PRICES? 


See the boss! 





sets the value of livestock. And, 
livestock prices are kept as high 
as they possibly can be in rela- 
tion to meat prices because of 
competition among some 4,000 
meat packers and the 20,000, or 
more, commercial slaughterers. 
No man, or group of men, has 
the power to control these prices. 


So when Washington demands 
a cut in prices—right across the 
board (with no decrease in 
wages)—meat and livestock pro- 
ducers will have to say, “See 


Mrs. Consumer—she’s the boss!” — 


For the middle men— packers, 
retailers and wholesalers—are 
just agencies through which the 
prices consumers pay are trans- 
lated into livestock prices. 


Ub astoed. 


Chairman of the Board 


ARMOUR 


and Company 
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Protect Against Livestock Loss 


by the Use of Franklin Products! 


[N THESE days of scientific progress most 

losses from disease can be avoided by the 
proper use of Franklin Protective Products. 
The surest way is to plan a Program of Prevention so 


that each protective measure is at hand well in advance 
of need. 


We suggest two forms of help. One is our Drug Store 
Dealers. The other is our 80-page illustrated catalog. 


O.M. FRANKLIN SERuM CO. - 


DENVER KANSAS CITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT. WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 
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nterested in 
CHICKENS * 


You Get we are—and in everything 
else connected with farms, because 
we've got a big job to do in the rural 
communities we serve. 










The job is going well. We’re adding 
better than 1,000 rural telephones a 
amonth. However, catching up with ac- 


cumulated orders for rural telephone 
















service means that a lot more wire 
must be strung—often new buildings 
must be built and central office equip- 


ment installed. 


There’s still a short supply of such 
things as lead, copper, cotton yarn and 
steel. But we know how much the tele- 
phone means to farm families, and 
we’re getting those telephones in just 
as fast as we can. 








THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 





| turned our Angus cow herd to grass after 
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AA ——— 
ON GETTING MORE MEMBERs _ 
Once a cattleman joins the American 
National and watches for a year the 
work it is doing, there is very little pos- HER} 
| sibility of his dropping out. New mem. prese 
bers are coming in right along but there }gard to : 
are so many still that do not follow the Bslaughter 
association’s work. All the stock raisers [four mot 
should belong and the association needs slightly | 
them; but the question is how to get strong, \ 
them as members or subscribers. The } whenever 
present members and readers of the Pyolume V 
magazine could do a lot in this direction to run ir 
in their conversation with friends and outcome - 
fellow stockmen.— Andrew Johnston, of rather 
Pinal County, Ariz. cows. 
(Mr. Johnston knows whereof he | At an 
speaks. He’s. been a booster for the k anc 
American National for at least 25 years |?" 4 
| and has had a chance to see plenty of mont a 
concrete accomplishments from associa- oe 
tion work and he’s steered a lot of new spected 
members our way.—Ed.) peed a 
V 
TOO LITTLE TOO LATE—Feed con }¥2" 98 
ditions are very bad in this territory oe 
(west side of the San Joaquin Valley). cael i 
Not enough rain when we needed it and fa 
now that everything is dry we’ve had Canada’s 
several hard showers. Much virgin cattle eink 
and sheep land has been taken over for wile di 
dry farming. Enjoy the Producer very of the 1 
much. We especially liked the historical onto gre 
articles—N. G. Acebedo, Fresno County, With 
Calif. ——— shipging 
CORN BELT REPORT—Have just 


continue 


4 : tle num 
an even six months of hay feeding. That 


course, | 
| puts us in the same category as our fang dur 
mountain rancher friends. Very -back- and it 
ward season here to date. New rainfall normal 


| three times normal. Not many fat cattle 





record here for April—nearly 9 inches or 





left in these parts but quite a demand for 
cattle to go on grass. Not many held for 
long feeding which indicates not too 
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much confidence in the future.—R. W. HE ( 
Ultch, Lee County, Ill. (Turn to P. 27) Chie: 
| carcass 
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A Strong Beef Market 


HERE ARE MANY PUZZLING FACTORS IN THE 
cones livestock situation, and especially so with re- 
gard to cattle. With sheep numbers sharply down, a light 
slaughter is to be expected, while in hogs, for the first 
four months of the year the total slaughter was only 
slightly below that of a year ago but the undertone is very 
strong, with quick market reactions from price declines 
whenever shipments are light. It isn’t expected that pork 
volume will be very large until the spring pig crop begins 
to run in earnest. Even then there is some doubt as to the 
outeome of the spring crop because there have been rumors 
of rather heavy losses and of excessive shipping of piggy 
sows. 

At any rate, it seems clear that the competition from 
pork and lamb cannot be heavy enough in the next few 
months to have any decided effect upon the beef market. 
It is evident that the demand for beef is tremendous. In- 
spected cattle slaughter in the first four month of 1947 
was more than 1,300,000 head above the same period a 
year ago and calf slaughter almost 650,000 head above a 
year ago, but the market has remained very active and 
strong and recently has been sustained by purchases for the 
British government. Another unusual factor is the almost 
complete absence of any imports, either of live cattle or 
dressed beef products. This is due partly to the fact that 
Canada’s surplus is going to England, and partly to the 
quarantine on the Mexican border, although the latter is of 
little direct consequence in the beef cattle market as most 
of the normal imports from that country are cattle to go 
onto grass. 


With this heavy marketing and with the expectation that 
shipping during the remaining eight months of 1947 wiil 
continue substantial, we may look for a reduction in cat- 
tle numbers for the year. It should be remembered, of 
course, that OPA was in operation at this time last year 
and during OPA non-inspected slaughter tended to increase, 
and it is possible that we are now entering into a more 
normal relationship between federal and farm slaughter— 


and therefore federal inspection slaughter figures will not 
tell the whole story as to total slaughter. 

No one is willing to venture a prediction as to the 
course of the market this fall. Certainly seasonal declines 
on stockers and feeders and on grass beef are to be ex- 
pected. More than likely, if the volume of grass beef is large, 
as seems generally to be expected, it will have some effect 
in pulling the market down on the better grades unless 
the latter should be in extremely light supply. 

There are several factors that might have a consider- 
able effect upon prices this fall: 


1. Whether there will be further substantial purchases 
for shipment abroad. 


2. The outcome of the current corn crop. Generally, 
thus far the spring has been cold, wet and backward, but 
a cold, wet spring usually presages a good crop. Other feed 
prospects are good. While there are dry spots in the 
Southwest and in California, in the Plains country generally 
moisture conditions are excellent and far above normal. 

3. The threat of a “recession” this fall. This is gen- 
erally predicted, with the consensus that it will not be of 
long duration nor deep enough anywhere near to match the 
depressions of 1920 or the early 1930’s. 

If the corn crop comes through and if there is a rea- 
sonable degree of confidence established by that time it 
seems certain that the feeder demand this fall will be good. 
Caution is the watchword at the moment, although cattle 
heavy enough for replacement purposes have been in strong 
demand during the early part of the year. Current sales 
of stocker cattle are at relatively high prices, while con- 
tracting of such cattle for fall delivery has been lighter 
than a year ago but of sufficient volume to show faith in 
the future at prices somewhat above those in effect last 
year. 

On the whole, there is an unusual and rather spotty 
situation but with a strong undertone to the market, buoyed 
by the greatest demand for our products ever known in 
peacetime. 





Selling by Grade 


ro Corn Belt Live Stock Marketing Research Committee at 

Chicago wants to investigate the subject of marketing by 
carcass weight and grade. The group, made up of agricultural 
experiment station representatives, wants to find out how ac- 
curately the present marketing system reflects to the producer 
the differences in value of different animals to the packer; 
how accurately sales by carcass weight and grade would re- 
flect these differences, and what problems are involved in 
marketing by carcass weight and grade. 


It is assumed that the marketing agencies, particularly the 
commission men, would be opposed to such a plan and items 
have already appeared in papers expressing opposition be- 
cause, of course, commission men’s functions of salesmanship 
would be largely taken away and they would be unable to pay 
off daily to shippers as they do now—a point which is also an 


b objection from the growers’ point of view, as they agree that 


the commission men may well be proud of their cash on-the- 
spot way of doing business. Such sales might also involve 
losses on post-mortem, although some producers even now are 


electing to collect proceeds on the killing-out percentage and 
grade of their livestock. 


If the scheme of marketing really got going maybe there 
wouldn’t be any argument about weight of the carcass but 
there probably aren’t two graders anywhere, government men 


or otherwise, who would agree exactly on grade. Who, then, 
would set the price? 


June, 1947 





Illogical Tariff Deals 


| is reported that Assistant Secretary of State Clayton and 

his staff of tariff cutters at Geneva are running into diffi- 
culties in writing new trade agreements. The other nations are 
willing to have the United States whittle away the remainder 
of our tariffs but are not willing to reciprocate. It appears to 
be a stalemate. They have little to trade, they can’t afford to 
buy our goods and we can’t afford to give them away. The ef- 
fort being made (a carry-on of Secretary Hull’s free-trade 
policy) is perhaps the most illogical and ill-timed, under the 
existing circumstances, of any thing ever officially under- 
taken by the government. 


The Forest Fire Suit 


oo by the Forest Service to collect fire suppression costs 
are causing deep concern among cattlemen. The concern is 
that these actions are being brought to set the precedent that 
a ranch owner must be responsible for all fires started on his 
property. In California a defense fund is being piled up. 

In Trinity County, California, Mr. and Mrs. William C. Me- 
Culloch have been sued for damages for a fire started acci- 
dentally on their ranch. Another suit has been filed in Cali- 
fornia against county supervisors because of a fire started 
when county prisoners were working on a road. Similar 
actions may be imminent in Oregon and Idaho. (To Page 23) 
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PRESIDENT WRIGHT TESTIFIES 


ON GRAZING APPROPRIATIONS 





HE TESTIMONY of William B. 

Wright, Deeth, Nev., president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, before a hearing in a congressional 
sub-committee on funds for the De- 
partment of the Interior is given below. 
Mr. Wright represented the Joint Live 
Stock Committee on Public Lands, as 
well as the American National. His com- 
ments, he emphasized, were directed to- 
ward and limited to the branch of range 
management in the Bureau of Land 
Management. 


“Our appearance here is for the pur- 
pose of urging upon your committee the 
limited appropriation for the branch of 
range management under the Bureau of 
Land Management not to exceed that 
appropriation made for the fiscal year 
1947, which appropriations are substan- 
tially less than previous appropriations. 

“The reasons for our request are 
three-fold. 


“First. There exists a plan, in the 
hands of the Department of Interior and 
I believe on file with the House Appro- 
priations Committee, known as the 
“Nicholson report,” which report I will 
amplify in a moment, in so far as ap- 
plied to the branch of range manage- 
ment. 

“This plan provides details surround- 
ing the reorganization of the former 
Grazing Service and a basic principle 
upon which a grazing fee can be estab- 
lished. Such principle is not only equi- 
table to the range user but to the public 
interest as well, by providing for ample 
range supervision to protect the range 
resource. In addition, it is sound to the 
point of restricting constant growth and 
ever-expanding bureau ambitions. 


“Second. Any increase for the fiscal 
year 1948 over the 1947 appropriation 
will jeopardize the prospects of working 
out a long-term grazing fee structure in 
accordance with the Nicholson report. 

“Third. During the past season the 
range users have been able to get by on 
a basis of the 1947 appropriation aug- 
mented by contributions from the indus- 
try to assist and sustain the minimum 
essential activities of the Grazing Serv- 
ice. While we neither subscribe to such 
practice as being good government nor 
wish to continue the practice for long, 
we feel so strongly the necessity of clar- 
ifying this entire fee policy, and setting 
up a grazing administration manage- 
ment to fit it, that we are willing to 
rock along on a temporary basis with 
inadequate service. Operating on such a 
temporary basis is at considerable risk 
to the welfare of our personal business, 
but such risk is preferred to being 
trapped in a program which, from here 
on out, would be unsound, inequitable 
and contributing to bureau growth and 
encroachment. 

“In the summer of 1946 the Secretary 
of the Interior met with the National 
Advisory Board Council and representa- 
tives of the western livestock industry 
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at Salt Lake City. The secretary advised 
them of the proposed reorganization plan 
No. 3. The secretary solicited our co- 
operation in working out an equitable 
basis for a grazing fee and other policies 
in connection with the Grazing Service. 

“Following our meeting with the sec- 
retary we were advised that the secre- 
tary had selected Rex Nicholson to make 
a study of the entire situation and sub- 
mit his recommendations to the secre- 
tary. 

(Continued on Page 20) 


U. P. STOCK CAR SCHEDULE 
REDUCED BY 40 PER CENT 


Livestock shippers are really enthu- 
Siastic over the new schedule that Union 
Pacific put into effect Mar. 20 that 
slashed 40 per cent from westbound 
shipment schedules between Salt Lake 
City and Los Angeles. (May PRopUCER, 
P. 37.) 

“With the new service in effect, Union 
Pacific will transport livestock non-stop 
between those points in 32 hours instead 
of the usual schedule of 58 to 60 hours,” 
Mr. G. F. Ashby, president of the road, 
said. 

Higher freight train speeds are also 
to be accomplished through the use of 
Timkin bearings, Mr. Ashby said, as 
speed restrictions are eliminated as far 
as journal bearings are concerned, hot 
boxes and other journal troubles are non- 
existent and starting resistance is re- 
duced by 89 per cent. 

It would be fine now if the other 
roads operating westbound would pro- 
vide other stockmen with similar “hot 
shot” service. 





Picture of a passenger car for livestock 
—One of Union Pacific’s reconditioned 
stock cars that clip off more than 40 per 
cent from westbound shipping schedules 
in their non-stop run from Salt Lake 


City to Los Angeles. The cars are 
painted streamliner color—canary yellow 
with bright red lettering. 


The men are, left to right: John Vos- 
burg, U. P. livestock agent for Cali- 
fornia and Nevada; Earle G. Reed, gen- 
eral livestock agent, and W. T. Price, 
traffic manager at Los Angeles. 
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Foot - Mouth Disease The ob 
could c 


Booklet Just Off Pres; 


ped, is 
that th 
[ THE BEST INTEREST op ,§ has put 
healthy livestock industry jp the regardle 
United States, the sanitary embary _— 
against importation of animals or meat — 
from countries having foot-and-mout} — 
disease must be rigidly maintaing } >U lar 
This statement is taken from a bog. ra 
let by F. E. Mollin, secretary of thy The ef 
American National Live Stock Assgogis. eae ga 
tion, which discusses questions arisiny ry 
out of the foot-and-mouth situation jy and - 
Mexico, The booklet points out thy on we 
vaccines are of no value in our cooper: stock : 
ative fight in the Mexican outbreg} market 
when the paramount purpose is t wey 
get rid of the disease. (Address 51) woul 
Cooper Bldg., Denver, for a booklet.) gr 
The United States has had 10 out in da 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease, but It is 
the last one was back in 1929 and ow | months 
present period of freedom from the disease 
disease is the longest such _perioj betwee 
since 1900. It has been due, says the} Jess th 
booklet, to our sanitary embargo. ing fo 
The booklet declares that as eradica-} as a tl 
tion progresses in Mexico, there may be ly, it 
pressure for opening up the border for | jivesto 
shipments from the northern port of } feed f 
Mexico where there is no disease, since year, 
receipts from Mexico customarily rm | with | 
around 500,000 head of cattle a year. 
But, if we let animals in from Mexico 
we will be charged with discrimination Ou 
against Argentina. The over-all embar- 
go is our defense against the disease. CC 
The booklet points out the danger of Ma 
depending upon “clean” zones in coun-{ Denve 
tries where the disease exists. In ow} in 194 
treaty with Mexico there was prohibi- | about 
tion against importation into Mexico of } 1945 « 
animals originating in foreign countries | low tl 
or “zones,” which were infected, but the | four y 
law also provided that, when a country | _ billion 
had outbreaks, the other parts of the | stood 
country were to be considered exposed | fifth 
until the contrary was positively } well | 
shown. tion 1 
The Argentine sanitary convention, avera 
negotiated in 1935 but never made ef- Gre 
rective and now finally withdraws, the | 
would have permitted importation from | millio 
“clean zones” as designated by inspec: above 
tors of the importing country. The Sales 
stockmen’s objection to this proposal 1945 
has always been that there is no way of | age | 
policing the “zones” and it is impos — of tl 
sible to detect infection. It is even cal pare¢ 
ried in bone marrow and the fibre of incon 
the meat. ceipt 


It is pointed out that there has amou 
been some relief in Mexico’s present } addit 
surplus meat siuation—some outlet of subsi 
Mexican meat with the aid of U. 5] $33,0 
officials. Part of an order of meat for Ca 
Great Britain is to be filled by Mexico, mate 
and rumors have it that additional can- of 6 
ning plants may be built in Mexico. peak 

The booklet strongly urges erection of | year 
a 1,905-mile border fence, which would } of it 
help ‘greatly if the disease should the 
spread in Mexico by keeping back stray weilg 
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cattle and by cutting down smuggling. 
The objection to the fence that birds 
could cross over it and couldn’t be stop- 
ped, is unt nable. The booklet answers 


that the Bureau of Animal Industry 
has put down outbreaks in this country 
regardless of birds. 

Mexico has fortunately succeeded in 
stopping the spread of the disease, al- 


though some outbreaks have cropped up 


put largely in the west and slightly 
northwest or southeast, it is related. 
The job of the eradication force now in 


full swing is first to stamp out infected 
herds outside the main quarantine area 
and then start in on the gulf coast side 
and work westward, eliminating all live- 
stock as it progresses and sending to 
market animals for slaughter and de- 
stroying others. This, says the booklet, 
would leave the packing houses near 
Mexico City open to handle livestock 
as the campaign advances, and leave 
the dairy area there until the last. 

It is expected that it will take 18 
months to two years to clean up the 
disease, with a cost maybe somewhere 
between $35,000,000 and $50,000,000, far 
less than would be the cost of allow- 
ing foot-and-mouth to stay in Mexico 
as a threat to the United States. Final- 
ly, it is pointed out that with much 
livestock in our northern states on dry 
feed for six months or more during the 
year, the industry here could not live 
with foot-and-mouth disease. 





Output and Income 


CCORDING to the Production and 

Marketing Administration, USDA, at 
Denver, farm production of meat animals 
in 1946 amounted to 39.6 billion pounds, 
about % billion pounds smaller than the 
1945 output and 6.7 billion pounds be- 
low the 1943 high. For the first time in 
four years, production fell below the 40- 
billion-pound mark; cattle-calf . figures 
stood fourth largest on record; hogs, 
fifth largest, but sheep and lambs were 
well below average. Total 1946 produc- 
tion was 13 per cent above the 1935-44 
average and 46 per cent above 1909-14. 


Gross income for meat animals was 
the highest in history, standing 7,606 
million dollars—1,335 million dollars 
above the previous peak attained in 1943. 
Sales in pounds fell 3 per cent short of 
1945 volume, but the record high aver- 
age price more than offset the effects 
of that reduction upon income. Com- 
pared with the 1935-44 average, gross 
income was up 113 per cent; cash re- 
ceipts from the sale of meat animals 
amounted to 7,043 million dollars; in 
addition, someone along the line got 
Subsidies of $19,000,000 for cattle and 
$33,000,000 for sheep and lambs. 

Cattle-calf production for 1946 is esti- 
mated at 18.7 billion pounds, a decrease 
of 644,000,000 pounds from the 1945 
peak. The 1946 volume exceeds the 10- 
year average by 18 per cent. Total cost 
of in-shipments and cost per cwt. were 
the highest for all years. Total live 
Weight was about 25 billion pounds. 


June, 1947 


On the F. & M. Front 


By mid-May approximately 18,000 
animals had been slaughtered and buried 
in the Mexican foot-mouth clean-up 
campaign. Half were cattle, the re- 
mainder sheep, swine and goats. About 
75,000 apparently healthy animals had 
been sent to slaughter in the main quar- 
antine zone, in accordance with plans of 
reducing susceptible livestock in the 
area. U. S. Department of Agriculture 
officials expect a thousand-a-day animal 
slaughter before long. 


Foot-mouth campaign officials are 
cleaning up at several centers of infec- 
tion that have appeared outside the main 
disease quarantine zone in Mexico. Sup- 
pression of the infection in such outly- 
ing areas will reduce danger to non- 
infected centers in Mexico, the United 
States and Central America. Plans also 
include a reduction in the number of 
wild animals that are potential spreaders 
of the disease. 


James L. Finley of Dragoon, Ariz., 
Henry Boice of Tucson, and E. Ray Cow- 
den of Phoenix were appointed by Acting 
Governor Garvey to represent Arizona 
on a joint board of cattle raisers and 
federal government men which will ad- 
minister the foot-mouth program should 
the disease crop up across the border 
in Arizona. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has got its best brains and highest 
skilled men working on the Mexican 
outbreak. Veterinary specialists repre- 
senting the department working with 
their Mexican colleagues in supervising 
field activities include veterans of for- 
mer outbreaks of the disease in the 


United States: Dr. M. S. Shahan, co- 
director of the campaign, is assisted by 
Dr. L. R. Noyes, Dr. F. M. Shigley, Dr. 
A. W. Rico and Dr. A. E. Wardlow. 


In the slaughter program in Mexico, 
approximately 12,000 oxen (used by 
Mexican farmers for draught purposes) 
have been slaughtered and are being 
replaced by mules, which are not sus- 
ceptible to foot-and-mouth disease, and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture is 
putting on a program to buy perhaps 
20,000 mules for Mexico under arrange- 
ments similar to the draft animal pur- 
chases for UNRRA in 1946. E. J. Cronk- 
hite of the livestock branch of PMA at 
Washington, D. C., is working out the 
details. 


The Mexican Government has an- 
nounced a moratorium on all cattle loans 
to protect cattlemen having livestock 
loans who are unable to sell because of 
the embargo against movement to the 
United States. 


The New Mexico Cattle Sanitary 
Board has five inspectors devoting their 
time to the Mexico-New Mexico border 
situation. 


Writing in Cattlelog, Sam Joy of 
Phoenix, Ariz., tells about a trip into 
Mexico: (When at the Mexico City air- 
field) “I was not permitted to go out 
and inspect any of the diseased herds. 
I took a movie camera along and told 
the officer in charge that I’d use the 
greatest care, but he said no, that I 
might take the disease back to the 
United States.” 


Officials were not very clear in ex- 
plaining how much indemnity is being 





Large-scale trench burial in the foot-and-mouth outbreak in California in 1924. 
Thousands of animals had to be killed, covered with lime and buried deep in this 
fashion. Note barrels of lime to the left. The cattle stand awaiting their necessary 
doom, usually by sure and fast rifle fire. 
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THE FOOT-AND-MOUTH DRIVE 
Here’s a thumb-nail outline of the foot-and-mouth eradication plan in Mexico. 
The U. S. eradication staff early in May included 25 veterinarians with more 


to come. 


Mexican and United States officials have agreed on (1) an all-out intensive 
drive to eradicate foot-and-mouth disease at the earliest possible date; (2) imme- 
diate strengthening of the quarantine; (3) exclusion of the use of vaccines, 
alleged cures or other treatments and use of only the time-tested method of 
quarantine and slaughter of animals; (4) supervision of expenditures by joint 
Mexican-United States appraisal of condemned animals; (5) the fullest possible 
use of modern digging, disinfecting and transportation equipment; (6) agree- 
ment to permit representatives of Mexican livestock associations to serve as 
consultants in the appraisal of purebred and other improved stock; (7) consul- 
tation with representatives of bull-fighting interests to obtain valuations on the 
four classes of these animals, and (8) continued assistance to owners in the 
replacement of work oxen with mules or tractors. 


paid, Mr. Joy said. “We drove around 
a good deal and all the roads leading 
out of the primary zone had dips with 
a trough in the bottom filled with a 
solution, and all cars had to drive 
through there. The driver of the car 
would get out and walk through saw- 
dust that had been treated with some 
of the same solution, probably, and then 
get back in and the passengers would 
get out and walk through the sawdust 
too. I saw 300 cars one day backed up 
waiting their turn. ... It appeared to 
me they are really trying to combat 
the disease, although I don’t know how 
effective they will be. I understand 
there is a slight depression throughout 
the country which they attribute to the 
foot-and-mouth disease.” 


Recently appointed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton Anderson to serve 
on an advisory committee to the inter- 
national Administrative Board for Foot- 
and-Mouth Control are: J. Elmer Brock, 
Kaycee, Wyo.; Albert K. Mitchell, Bell 
Ranch, N. M.; Carlos Ronstadt, Tucson, 
Ariz.; R. E. Boyle, Fontana, Calif.; Coke 
Stevenson, former governor of Texas; 
C. U. Duckworth, assistant director, de- 
partment of agriculture, Sacramento, 
Calif.; Horace H. Hening, secretary, New 


Bn rs 





The photographer snapped this poor devil suffering with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease during the outbreak in California in 1924. That outbreak was stamped out 





Mexico Cattle Growers Association, Al- 
buquerque, N. M.; Ray Cowden, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and Chancellor Weymouth, Ama- 
rillo, Tex. 


Loren Bamert, Ione, Calif., cattleman, 
and Joe Hart, Modesto, dairyman, have 
been appointed to represent California’s 
livestock industry on an official state 
commission on foot-and-mouth disease 
authorized by the California legislature. 


The Department of Agriculture says 
that scores of proposals and inquiries 
regarding Foot-and-Mouth disease cures 
have been received, but that these have 
no place in the eradication program in 
Mexico, “because none have been found 
effective.” The department has agreed to 
exclude vaccines from the program also, 
although it admits they have “some 
value” in relieving effects of the disease 
in countries where foot-and-mouth is 
firmly established. Early and complete 
eradication is the goal. 


A press release from the city of Mex- 
ico gives an account of racketeering in 
foot-and-mouth. Reports were being in- 
vestigated that a Mexican rancher 
bought cattle for $40 a head, infected 
them with foot-and-mouth disease, and 





under the tried and true method of slaughter of all infected and suspected animals. 
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resold to his government for $50 a head, 
the indemnity price paid for animals 
which must be destroyed. 


In the present session of Con : 
has taken an average of 50 daya aan 
bill to travel the route from introduction 
to President’s signature. The foot-and 
mouth eradication program authorization 
bill beat this average considerably It 
was introduced on Feb. 10 and signed 
on Feb. 28. 





When Canada finds an outbreak of ho 
cholera, she handles it in the Same “< 
as we would handle a foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United States; namely, by 
slaughtering all the animals in atfected 
herds and indemnifying the owners, 


On May 15 the first of the American 
foot-and-mouth disease crews were either 
on the job with their heavy equipment 
to tackle the work in the eradication in 


Mexico or had been cleared across the 
border. 


Wyoming has modified its regulations 
on livestock importations to make writ- 
ten permit requirement apply only to 
Arizona, California, New Mexico and 
Texas. Montana has made similar modi- 
fication under its permit regulations, 
The regulations have been set up as a 
precaution in the Mexican foot-mouth 
situation. 


In Europe the International Office of 
Epizootics “recognizes the efficacy of 
vaccines,” in foot - and - mouth disease. 
In a resolution it was recommended 
that countries there use vaccines, to- 
gether with “sanitary policing mea- 
sures as circumstances demand.” 








“What threatens American borders 
also threatens Canada,” says Canadian 
Journal of Combined Medicine and 
Veterinarian Science, in thanking the 
government of the United States for 
its work against foot-and-mouth disease 
in Mexico. 





For cattle marked for slaughter in 
quarantine zone No. 1 in Mexico, United 
States money pays the owner 1 peso 4 
kilogram, or about 10 cents a pound 
in U. S. currency. The animals are 
turned over to the Mexican government 
and sent to slaughterhouses. 





5,000,000 MORE PIGS 


Achievement of the government's 1941 
fall pig production goal would result m 
a fall crop of nearly 35,000,000 pigs for 
market in 1948, compared with the 1946 
fall crop of approximately 30,600,000 
head. Since the 1947 spring pig cToP 
is expected to be about 53,000,000 head, 
the number indicated by the goal would 
result in a total 1947 pig crop of about 
88,000,000 head. This would be nearly 
5,000,000 pigs more than were produced 
in 1946. 
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Cai:le King of the Apaches 


By Marguerite Riordan 
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R-14 and Julius Becker, pioneer merchant of Springerville, Ariz. Picture cour- 


N APACHE KNOWN AS 
became the greatest Indian 
s country has ever known. 
be said that, in an indirect 
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vade Geronimo, whose wily 
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lengthy period very nearly 
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much better, than pursuing a will-o-the- 
wisp like Geronimo. 

As a first step in the newly conceived 
plan for handling the situation, then, it 
was felt that a census of some sort 
should be taken among the Indians. To 
expedite matters, the heads of families 
were given names, brands or other kinds 
of cognomen to aid in identifying them. 
Some got new distinguishing names; 
others retained their native appellations. 

Among these latter was one Altaha, 
father of four stalwart sons—one of 
whom was our subject, R-14. 

The first issue of provisions found 
the Altahas at Fort Apache. They were 





issued an old black cow, which they at 
once proceeded to take to their wickiup. 
But when his brothers began to sharpen 
their knives for the kill, R-14 stopped 
them, saying, “The meat will be gone 
in a few days if we butcher her.” 

“Of course,” conceded his puzzled 
brothers. “Is that not why we were 
given the cow by the Great White 
Father ?” 

The elder Altaha said nothing. 
would leave this decision to his sons. 

“What good is the cow, if not for 
food?” asked one, while another brother 
inquired, “What else can we do with 
her ?” 

“Brand her, and start a herd of our 
own,” answered R-14 imperturbably. 
His brothers looked at their father. 

“R-14 speaks wisely,” decided the 
father. “It shall be as he says.” 

So the Altahas roped the black cow, 
and put their brand upon her. A few 
months later Old Black presented them 
with a calf which they also branded. 
Feeling their importance as stockmen, 
the Altahas branded the steers issued 
to them by the government. However, 
R-14 was ambitious. He counselled trad- 
ing around among the other members 
of the tribe, thus gaining possession of 
a heifer or calf or steer which his less 
ambitious neighbors had destined for 
their larder. Building up his herd most- 
ly by means of government issues of 
beef, he pastured the cattle in the lush 
swales of Ash Flat. 

Although he was almost 30 years old 
before he could buy a custom-built sad- 
dle, R-14’s pride and pleasure were no 
less great because he had waited so long 
for it. Moreover, he was a man of im- 
portance, as his was the only bunch of 
cattle worthy of the name “herd” on 
Ash Flat, for his Apache neighbors 
killed off their beeves as fast as the 
government issued them. 

So his herd grew, and each succeeding 
spring found an increasingly large crop 
of calves sporting on the Ash Flat range, 
where grazed the sleek, mud-fat four- 
year-old steers. 

Because R-14 learned the cattle busi- 
ness by the “trial and error” method, 
he at first took no means of culling out 
his herd. However, one day while riding 
the range, he came upon the old black 
cow, dead, apparently from old age. 
That incident determined his future as a 
cattleman. He had been too absorbed 
in the game of raising cattle to consider 
the equally important matter of market- 
ing his beef. He now decided that as a 
successful cattleman he could not afford 
to keep his animals until they were too 
old to walk. But where could he find 
a market? 

The Apache turned the matter over 
well in his mind, and came to a startling 
decision. He would market his cattle 
in the same way that he had built up his 
herd—through the government. He be- 
lieved that the army which was now 
stationed at Fort Apache could use all 
the beef he could spare. Although he 
was inexperienced in this phase of the 
business, he hit upon an ingenious way 
of getting this market. 


He 
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R-14 looked over his herd and, choos- 
ing one of his choicest two-year-old 
steers, butchered it and cut off a gen- 
erous portion of a hind quarter. Then 
he set out for Fort Apache, which was 
50 mountain miles away. Arrived ait 
the Post he sought out the commanding 
officer, to whom he made his gift of the 
beef. In return he got a contract to 
supply the beef which the Post would 
need for issue to the Indians, and as 
much more as he could spare for con- 
sumption at the Post. 

Out of his herd of 300 cattle, R-14 
cut out 60 sleek steers which he and his 
two brothers were soon trailing over the 
rocky mountain trail to Fort Apache. 
However, this proved to be a memorable 
trip, for R-14 learned his second lesson 
in the cattle business; viz., that a steer 
pushed along rapidly can lose more 
weight in five days than he can gain 
from lush feeding in five months. His 
steers, with their hooves cut and their 
feet sore, gave out and could walk no 
farther. He was at Warm Springs near 
where Carrizo Canyon joins the gorge- 
ous Salt River chasm when the sore- 
footed steers gave out. Leaving them 
here to rest, he reached another mo- 
mentous decision. He would move his 
entire herd onto a new range—one closer 
to market. 

He had no idea where this new range 
would be but he reconnoitered, climb- 
ing laboriously from the floor of the 
canyon up to the north rim. Here he 
rested his horse and looked about him. 
A veritable “cow heaven” was spread 


out before him. Vast swirls of lush 
grass, blowing in the breeze, stretched 
north as far as the eye could see. It 
seemed to R-14 that the very grasses 
were inviting him to turn his herd loese. 
However, the Indian was not the sort of 
man to make snap decisions. He rode 
farther, looking over the country east 
and north, and the farther he rode the 
more impressed he was with the range. 
He saw a long thread of greenery twist- 
ing far to the northward which indicated 
only one thing to an experienced cattle- 
man—water. This was what decided R- 
14, and here in the high valley of Cedar 
Creek he pitched his new. cow camp. 

Thus, by squatter’s sovereignty, he 
established claim to 150,000 acres of 
fine grazing land—a cattle range with 
almost unlimited possibilities. Its boun- 
daries were, roughly, north to the mighty 
Mogollon, and south to the Salt River 
rim. For a long time, the box canyon 
of Carrizo Canyon on the west side was 
considered the limits of his range here. 
What made the range perfect in R-14’s 
eyes was the fact that it brought him 
three days closer to his market. 

Seeing that his new range could sup- 
port many, many times the number of 
cattle he now had, R-14 made a trip 
down to Sonora, Mexico, and bought 100 
head of Mexican cows and heifers. How- 
ever, he soon began to think he had 
made a bad business deal for he found 
that these Mexican cows lacked the bone 
needed to support the beef which he 
must produce. 

By this time he knew where to go 


Don't blame me, madam — 
better ask your boss to use 


CUTTER ABORTION VACCINE! 





when he needed help, so again he turned 
to his new ally—the government—which 
again helped him over a rough place, In 
the dairy herd at the Post were some 
big-boned Herefords, and the officer in 


charge supplied our Apache cattleman | 


with a number of these calves, This 
new stock gave R-14’s herd the support 
it needed. 

At that time the government was en. 
couraging the Apaches to engage in the 
cattle business, for the Post authorities 
had been watching R-14’s spectacular 
success story as it unfolded, with the 
pride and complacency of fond parents, 
Why could not other Apaches do like. 
wise, they reasoned, forgetful of the fact 
that there were not many R-14’s bor 
to any single generation. For R-14 was 
a born cattleman, shrewd, foresighted 
and with a keen and well-developed busi- 
ness sense. 

As R-14’s herd increased steadily, so 
grew the wonder that an Indian, un- 


schooled and unlettered, could succeed | 


in what was usually regarded as a“white 
man’s game.” The Apache cattleman 
did not even write his own checks, said 
some, and that was true. His son 


Joseph was his assistant and signed the | 


checks, but always with the verbal per- 


mission of R-14 himself, and no check | 


was ever written save in his presence 
and with his approval. The accounts 
were kept under his name and brand in 
the office of the superintendent of the 
agency; his word was law and as good 
as gold. 

In spite of his keen business acumen, 







It’s time to swing into action against 
abortion losses! Most likely they're caused 
by Brucella Abortus—and you can stop this 
disease with Cutter Abortion Vaccine. 
Cultured from famous Strain 19, Cutter's 
Vaccine provides lasting immunity for your 
entire herd.* Use it on calves, heifers and 
open cows—it’s cheaper than the loss of 
one unborn calf. 


*Older animals may show a false positive abortion 
test for several months following vaccination. 
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R-14 simple and unspoiled. He 
once sold the Post 50 head of steers in 
a sing! After the officer had fig- 
ured the amount of the sale, he asked 
R-14 how much he would want as down 
payment. The native cattleman thought 
a minute, then thrust out two fingers 
and enumerated, “Two dollars flour, 50 
cents coffee, 50 cents sugar.” 

The Apache reservation superinten- 
dent, eager to see his wards advance 


and better themselves and their living 


conditions, induced R-14 to build a four- 
room cottage. It was a nice little dwell- 
ing, but R-14 had spent too many years 
moving about, unhampered by the walls 
of any house, and he greatly preferred 
the freedom of his wickiup. Moreover 
the four-room cottage was not fittingly 
arranged to accommodate R-14’s sizable 
family of three wives and 27 children. 


He found, too, that it was far easier to 
maintain harmony by permitting each 
of his wives to keep her own wickiup. 
However, the cottage was not wasted for 
they used it as a store room and found 
it an excellent place in which to keep 
chaps, boots, saddles and the odds and 
ends always to be found on a ranch. 
R-14 was the head of the R-14 clan, 
because the members always selected 
him as their manager. He never claimed 
to be the owner of the cattle, merely the 
manager of the outfit—and that, be- 
cause his relatives desired it. They de- 
pended upon his judgment, believing 
that it was far superior to that of any 
other man in the clan. Nor would they 





consent—during the lifetime of R-14— 
to having the estate divided among his 
own and his brother’s children, prefer- 
ring to have the cattle interests man- 
aged by him. They depended wholly 
upon his judgment in all business mat- 
ters, and in other affairs, too. 


His biggest year was 1918—one of the 
war years—and that year the govern- 
ment needed money. The Fort Apache 
superintendent suggested that R-14 put 
$2,000 or $3,000 in Liberty Bonds. He 
bought $2,500 worth, and later bought 
$5,000 worth of Victory Bonds .... He 
could buy bonds to help his government 
and still have: plenty left for sugar and 
coffee. 


It is impossible to know how much 





Indians Were Inventors, Too 
A little item taken from Western 
Live Stock Journal says that Indians 
of the Spokane tribe in Washington 


had zippers, air conditioning and 
pressure cookers long before the 
white man. They air conditioned their 
teepees by making them of cattails 
which would swell in the winter to 
keep in heat and dry and shrink in 
the summer for free circulation. Zip- 
pers were made with a bead which 
slid down thongs used in women’s 
blouses and skirts. Pressure cookers 
were well-woven watertight baskets 
into which hot rocks were dropped 
to create steam to cook the food. 


* History of sudden deaths. 
Sick animal is feverish and 
excitable, later depressed. 

Abdominal pain. Carries head low 
and lags behind herd. Respiration 
rapid. Lessened milk flow in dairy 
cattle. Swellings on various parts 
of body that pit on pressure, if 
infected by insect bite. 


FIND ALL THE INFORMATION 


you need to help control these and other animal diseases 
in Cutter's free Catalog. Send for it! It contains detailed de- 
scriptions of all diseases—plus a handy chart (like the sample 
above) giving the boiled-down facts. Prepared by leading 
authorities on animal disease control — Cutter Laboratories. 


Just mail the coupon, 


*Answers: A—Anthrax; B—Blackleg; C—Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia (Shipping Fever). Symptoms indicate probability of these 
diseases, but autopsy or laboratory examination of the infected 
tissues may be necessary before positive diagnosis can be made. 
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* Sudden onset. May first notice lame- 

@ ness or just depression, fever, and 

tremors. Swellings appear in muscles 

of shoulder, hip, breast, back or flank. At 

first hot and painful to touch. Later ex- 

tensive, and crackle on pressure. Complete 

lack of appetite, prostration, congested 

membranes of the eye and mouth, difficult 
breathing, rapid pulse and high fever. 
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) G. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES » Berkeley I, California 


Please send me a free copy of your catalog on 
“The Control of Animal Diseases.” 


he was worth at his peak. Certainly he 
never went broke, even in the lean years 
of the depression, for he always had be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 cattle ranging 
on his 150,000-acre spread. However, 
the government, desirous of giving other 
Apaches a start in the stock business, 
did cut down his range, and on at least 
one occasion placed a large number of 
sheep in his “cow heaven.” There’s no 
way of knowing how far he would have 
risen in the cattle business had he been 
unhampered by government restrictions. 


Returned students from another reser- 
vation would at times offer pungent ad- 
vice to R-14. One such student in 1911 
persuaded the Apache gentleman that 
$35 was not enough for his contracted 
steers. R-14 pursed his lips, in a fash- 
ion he had, and then told the student to 
go ahead and see how much he could 
get. The student, thus given a free 
hand, approached the officer at the. Post 
and stated his errand. The officer lis- 
tened gravely, then asked, “How much 
do you think would be a fair price?” 
“Three steers for $100,” replied the stu- 
dent promptly. 

R-14 oversaw every detail connected 
with the care of the cattle and had his 
own ideas as to how the various range 
activities should be conducted. He was 
always present at roundup time to see 
that things were done as he wished for 
he had both white and native cowboys. 
He always stressed the importance of 
leaving lots of heifers on the range. “I 
want lots calves,” he would say. 


Can You Recognize These Cattle-Killers — 


—by their symptoms? 


* High temperature, loss of appetite. 
e Swellings that pit on pressure may ap- 
pear around head, throat, and neck. 
Difficult breathing, copious discharge of 
mucus from mouth and blood-stained fluid 
from nostrils. Muscular tremors. Later in 
the disease intestinal infection may be evi- 
denced by diarrhea (may be bloody), tucked 
up abdomen, and rapid loss of flesh. Dull 
sunken eyes. 
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One day a white cowboy who was 
riding range found an old black cow 
stuck in the mud. He notified R-14, who 
always insisted that he be kept informed 
of every happening on the range. R-14 
asked the cowboy to ride out with him 
to see the animal. The cowboy pointed 
her out to his boss, saying, “You better 
sell her before she dies on your hands. 
She is pretty old.” R-14 looked her over, 
pulling his goatee the while. Then he 
motioned for the cowboy to leave her 
alone, explaining, “I no sell; he all same 
my brother.” He was, no doubt, thinking 
of that first black cow which had started 
him out on his spectacular career. 


R-14 had amassed a fortune through 
self-denial and hard work, and he did 
not squander that fortune away. He 
took one long trip in company with one 
or two others when he went with the 
superintendent of the agency to Wash- 
ington to see the “Great White Father.” 
That was in 1919. He did not buy a car 
until the spring of 1926, when John 
Moore, his foreman and cherished friend 
and counsellor, drove a new car from 
Globe to the wickiup of R-14. Then only 
did the wealthy cattleman follow the 
lead of his friend and buy a car. 


The Apache drank only in moderation, 
giving the lie to the idea that liquor 


The rising waters of the Little Missouri River during the 
latter part of March, this year, recalled among residents in 
sections of North Dakota the 1916 flood in the same territory. 
This aerial photo by Leo D. Harris of Killdeer shows the farm 
and ranch home of Tony Fettig covered by the flood waters. 
Some of the fences are torn down; machinery is gone; large 
pieces of ice are strewn all over. The ice jams which occurred 
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THE QUARTER HORSE 
(Songs of the Bar J F) 
He’s just a little blaze-faced sorrel horse 
Gentle, but hard to handle when he’s 
hot— 
You try to hold him when he wants to 
run 
He’ll bog his head and pitch, as soon 
as not. 


His pitching is a torment that I shun 
And so, with beating heart, I loose the 
rein. 
His sturdy copper legs and tiny hooves 
Beat out a drumming thunder on the 
plain. 


His muscles stretch and ripple in the 
sun— 
For this thing was he sired and shaped 
and planned; 
Completely fashioned for: the one thing, 
speed, 
A living thunderbolt beneath my hand. 


The earth flows back beneath us breath- 
lessly, 
I feel his shoulder muscles tense and 
coil; 
For this brief, timeless moment as he 
runs 


We are winged creatures, freed from 
toil. 


—DorotTHy McDONALD. 


ground. 


muddles the heads of all Indians, He 
drank gallons of his native liquor 
“tulapai,” which Apaches distil] from 
corn. Once a friend jestingly pointed ty 
R-14’s prominent “bay window,” saying 
“lots big fat, like steer. How come” 
The copper-colored gentleman smiled as 
he answered, “Lots Tu’pai, me.” 

On his death in 1937, R-14 wag jp. 
terred with ceremony and state after the 
manner of the Apaches. There igs q 
measure of justice in these burial cus. 
toms, for with the Apache cattleman 
were interred a great many silver cer. 
tificates in denominations of ones, fives 
and tens, which were the measure of his 
success here on earth. It is to be hoped 
that the many colored silk shirts which 
were interred with him served to gladden 
his journey to the “Happy Hunting 
Ground”—in the case of R-14, perhaps, a 
“Cow Range in the Sky”—and may the 
sack of corn, the “makings” for tulapai, 
beguile him on his last long trail. 

The White River country has been en- 
riched and ennobled by the life of this 
man. As an Indian cattleman, he was 
the greatest of them all. He never had, 
and probably never will have, an equal, 
for “the old order changes, giving place 
to new,” and the old days of huge cattle 
kingdoms are gone, never to return. 


at different places, writes Mr. Harris, caused considerable 
property damage; the larger pieces were big enough to brea 
off sizable trees on impact, and after the waters receded many 
of the flat bottoms and fields along the river were covered like 
a checkerboard with the icy chunks, some of them five feet 
thick. At many places, livestock had to be moved to higher 
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| “You need GOOD SEED 
| to produce a GOOD CROP!” 


livestock and crops—in soil improvement and con- 
servation—as well as in improving transportation 
: service for ranch and farm products. 
—it pays to plant good seed. The Burlington invests time and money in this 
program for purely practical reasons—as ‘‘seed”’ 
RAILROADING is like that, too. Take the Burling- _for the continued prosperity of the region it serves. 
ton, for example. For many years, this railroad has For when stockmen are prosperous, the Burlington 
been planting the seeds of future success—for its hauls more products to market and carries more 
neighbors and for itself. This long-range program manufactured goods back. As its neighbors prosper, 
has included working with stockmen in improving so does the Burlington. 


/ 9 47 Veh 


FOR BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 
18 Completely New Diesel Streamlined Trains 
%& Five New Empire Builders (Now in service) Chicago-St. Paul- 
Minneapolis- Pacific Northwest (Burlington- Great Northern) 
COMING: . 
%& Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, Chicago- 
TEE St. Paul-Minneapolis (Burlington) 
RTT * Five New North Coast Limiteds, Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis- 
An Pacific Northwest (Burlington- Northern Pacific) 
%& Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, 
Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisco 
(Burlington-Rio Grande- Western Pacific) 


BURLINGTON LINES .- Sccryuhere Weer 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
June, 1947 15 


Every farmer knows this: Whatever you grow— 
corn, wheat, oats, barley, or any other field crop 
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Resolutions passed at the Okanogan 


Cattlemen’s Association meeting at 
Okanogan April 12 (see April issue p. 18 
for program report) opposed the mak- 
ing of new trade agreements with their 
tariff reductions because “it is inimical 
to the national interest and unfair to 
agriculture, industry, and labor;” urged 
the BAI to use all possible speed in its 
foot-emouth eradication program under 
way in Mexico, and suggested reduced 
expenses by consolidation of services and 
personnel in duplicating government 
agencies. 


Officers of the Cochise Graham Junior 
Cattle Growers in Arizona are: Marvin 
Johnson, president; Jack Post, vice- 
president; Pat Getzwiller, secretary; and 
Anne Johnson, treasurer. The juniors 
held their annual meeting in Benson, 
Ariz., on Mar. 22, with a good turnout 
of 19 members. 


At the Wyoming Stock Growers Asso- 
ciation’s 75th annual convention at Lan- 
der, Wyo., June 3-5, Dr. George S. Ben- 
son, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark., an international speaker, 
Wyoming’s Senators Joseph O’Mahoney 
and E. V. Robertson and Wyoming’s 
Governor Hunt will be featured on the 
program. Another highlight will be mov- 
ing pictures by Harry Terrell on the 
effects of foot-and-mouth disease in 


South America. The younger Wyoming 
Cow-Belles group—mainly wives of the 
stockmen—will also hold its (seventh) 
meeting. 





Two of the shots at the big Idaho Cattlemen’s Association 
convention in Boise in April. Left to right the men are: Leon 


Weeks, 
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secretary of the Idaho organization; D. P. - Jones, 
Malad, second vice-president; Clyde Starr, Salmon, president, 
and Joe Nettleton, Murphy, first vice-president. 
given away at the meeting, was won hy Miss Emaline Nettle- 


Columbia County (Washington) Live 
Stock Association members at a barbe- 
cue meeting heard speakers, including 
Alan Rogers, president of the Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association, and wit- 
nessed bull-grading and lice control 
spraying demonstrations and a rodeo. 
Ward Reinhardt was re-elected presi- 
dent of the county group. 


In an organizational meeting at Alli- 
ance, Nebr., the Box Butte County Live- 
stock Pest Control Association has 
elected the following officers: Cecil 
Vickers, president; Fred Crawford, vice- 
president; Lloyd Amsberry, treasurer, 
and County Agent John Decker, secre- 
tary. The new pest control group, the 
primary purpose of which will be the 
encouragement of, and providing of fa- 
cilities for, the control and eradication of 
livestock pests and parasites, will make 
available a truck-mounted power sprayer. 
The work will be done in mid-June; the 
equipment will also be used for treating 
lice, sheep ticks and cattle grubs. 


In a meeting held at Forsyth on Apr. 
26, the Eastern Montana Stockgrowers 
Association re-elected Milton Simpson 
of Volborg to the presidency. About 150 
members and guests attended a morning 
business session and heard a group of 
speakers in the afternoon. On the pro- 
gram were Dr. Hadleigh Marsh of Mon- 
tana State College; Rusty Ralston, ex- 
tension livestock specialist; Ralph Mir- 
acle, executive secretary of the Montana 
Livestock Commission, and E. A. Phil- 
lips, secretary of the Montana Stock 
Growers Association. 


One of the features of the Nebraska 
Stock Growers Association meeting at 


| 
y | 


The saddle, 






A BOND A MONTH 
HE CASH you pay for Savings 
bonds is not used to finance a 
deficit. So says the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Since the Victory Loan, the 
money has gone to pay maturities and 
redemptions of savings bonds with 
two million dollars left for other ge. 
curities as they may mature. The 
argument is that the sale of savings 
bonds does not increase the national 
debt but helps spread it among indi- 
viduals who share in the annual ip. 
terest on it. 

At any rate, the present “bond-a- 
month plan” under which a depositor 
lets his banker issue him a bond a 
month and charge his account is one 
way of setting up a sort of annuity 
or at least laying aside extra money 
in this period of good prices. And 
that’s a good idea. 


r 
\ 


North Platte June 12-14 will be a ban- 
quet at which G. F. Ashby, president of 
Union Pacific railroad will be host. A 
banquet speaker will discuss the early 
history of Nebraska’s cattle industry, 


The program of the 80th annual con- 
vention of the Colorado Stock Growers 
and Feeders Association, to be held in 
Steamboat Springs, Colo., June 26- 
28, lists among the speakers Colorado’s 
Governor Lee Knous; Dan Hughes, 
chairman of the Joint Livestock Commit- 
tee on Public Lands; F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and H. Byron Mock, 
regional administrator of the Bureau of 
Land Management, Salt Lake City. The 
first day of the convention, according to 

(TO PAGE 17) 


ton of Boise and Murphy, who is a member of the Idaho as- 
sociation and who has an interest in a large ranch and severa 
hundred cattle in Owyhee County. 
Miss Nettleton won it by buying one ticket. 

In group No. 2 are Lawrence Nixon, director of the Idaho 
Association from Cambridge, and Howard Gramlich, gener@ 
livestock agent of the C. & N. W., speaker at the banquet. 


It is a $300 Garcia and 
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Secretary B. F. Davis, is really “the 


cattlemen’s day, since it will be given 
over to practical subjects and association 
work.” President Elmer Headlee, Monte 


Vista; Dr. Davis; Dr. R. M. Gow, state 
veterinarian; Dr. Edgar Heiny of the 


Bureau of Animal Industry; Ed Paul, 
state brand inspector and Harry L. 
Bierne, Colorado brand inspector in 
charge, are listed among the speakers of 
that day. ‘The convention continues 


through June 28. The state forest ad- 
visory board will meet on the 25th. The 


last day of the convention is set aside, 
savs Dr. Davis, “for the pleasure, diver- 
sion, and relaxation of the stockmen— 
the day for visiting ranches, fishing and 
inspection of cattle and horses at home 


on the mountain meadow ranches.” 


Recently organized Cowlitz County 
Livestock Association held its first regu- 
lar meeting at Castle Rock, Wash., in 
mid-April. President Alan Rogers and 
Secretary Joe Muir of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association addressed the 
group. President is Ted Conradi; secre- 
tary, Theo Tolefson. 
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Ellis Mercer, president of the Junior 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, said in the April Cattlelog that 
local junior associations are _ being 
formed in southern Oregon, sections of 
California and in Nevada. He reported 
that Jack Berkshire was elected presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Junior Cattle 
Growers, which met Mar. 11 in Albu- 
querque where the young stockmen made 
$900 from a saddle raffle, which money 
will be used to send delegates to the 
national convention in Boise, Ida., next 


year. 


The San Antonio Light recently car- 
ried a feature article about Miss Myrtle 
Jacobs, who keeps tab of cattle brands 
for the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association at an office in San 
Antonio where her records now cover 
250,000 brand names. The Texas asso- 


ciation inspects brands of cattle passing | 


through yards at a fee of a nickel a 
head, having inspectors in Texas cities 
and also 26 field inspectors who check 
cattle consigned out of state. 
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The Lariat, Washington Cattlemen’s | 


Association bulletin, tells of several 
associations in Washington con- 


ducting bull-grading tours. The bull- | 


grading idea is taking hold, having been 
used quite extensively at Idaho Cattle- 
men’s Association bull sales and else- 
Where, It gives the ranchers a chance to 
brush up on their judging technique. 


Washington Cattlemen’s Association's 
President Alan Rogers is really working 
Seriously at his job. He has attended 16 


out of 17 county association meetings in 
his state. 
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Add some of this 
5% to Your Profits 


Feed accounts 
for 85% of the cost 
of making beef, Some of 
that cost can be added to your 
profits, All it takes is a few pounds 
of salt, fed Free Choice, so that each 
animal can get all it wants and needs. 
Salt makes livestock thriftier . . . they make better 
use of their feed...they eat less feed per pound of gain. 
This is true of beef animals, of hogs, of sheep and lambs, of 
dairy cows, of all livestock on the farm. The book below shows why. 


Write for your FREE copy. 


TO MAKE BEEF ECONOMICALLY beef animals 
need salt. Salt is more than an appetizer. 
It is vital to digestion and assimilation of 
feed. Without it livestock waste feed. 
With it, they save feed .. . put on weight 
rapidly . . . eat less per pound of gain... 
reach market weight earlier. 


SALT STIMULATES DIGESTION. It supplies chlor- 
ine for hydrochloric acid needed to digest 
protein, It also supplies sodium needed to get 
all the nourishment from fats and carbohy- 
drates, Salt also controls the osmotic pressure 
by which nutrients are absorbed into the 
blood stream. 


we. 








THE BEST WAY TO FEED SALT is to feed it 
Free Choice. In this way it is available 
all the time and in any quantity that live- 
stock want. That’s why agricultural lead- 
ers recommend salt feeding stations wher- 
ever livestock gather — in the barnyard, 
the pasture, along the creek. 


Send for FREE Book 


Every farmer and feeder should have this prac- 
tical, well-illustrated, 40-page book which tells, 
in detail, how to feed salt Free Choice, but also 
provides plans for making practical, economical 
feeders. Only book of its kind — and it’s free 
for the asking. A penny post card will bring 
your copy by return mail, postpaid. Morton 
Salt. Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


MORTON'S | 
Free Chotce SALT 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is especially devel- 
oped for more profitable livestock eeding. 
It’s easy to feed and easy to use for mixing. 
Be sure to ask your dealer for it by NAME. 
MORTON’S FREE CHOICE SALT. 























































Washington Convention 


— ROGERS, Ellensburg, Wash., 

was re-elected president of the 
Washington Cattlemen’s Association at 
its convention May 16-17. Walter 
Schrock, Okanogan, and Jidge Tippett, 
Asotin, were re-elected vice-presidents, 
and Bill Fancher, Tonasket, and Ed 
Flanagan, Wapato, were elected to simi- 
lar posts. Secretary of the association is 
Joe Muir, Pullman, and one of the reso- 
lutions authorized pay for the secretary 
on a part-time basis. 

The meeting was reported by those 
who have come back now as “very good” 
and the traditional cattlemen’s barbecue 


At the Fort Hays experiment station annual feeders day. 


brought out more than 1,000 people. 


Among the resolutions was a recom- 
mendation for a law regarding the in- 
terstate movement of cattle in order to 
effect better control of Bang’s disease. 
An endorsement was given the federal 
Mexican border regulations program pro- 
hibiting importation of cattle from 
Mexico to prevent spread of the disease 
to the United States. 


Scheduled speakers included Jerry So- 
tola of Armour and Company, Chicago; 
Dr, R. T. Clark of the BAI, Bozeman, 
Mont.; Dr. M. E. Ensminger of Wash- 
ington State College, who led a panel 
discussion on developments in livestock 
research; P. O. Wilson, manager of the 





Top picture, left to 


right: Four speakers at the event—Dr. A. D. Weber, of the animal husbandry de- 
partment of Kansas State College, Manhattan; L. C. Aicher, superintendent of the 
station; F. E. Mollin, executive secretary of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation, and Fred Heine, president of the Kansas Live Stock Association. 

Bottom picture: Demonstrating a “Spray Dip” machine at the station. Arimals 
are put through the multi-nozzled spraying chute at the rate of one every five to 


eight seconds. 
18 













National Live Stock Producers Aggoqj, 
tion, Chicago; R. L. Rutter, Jr., of Fl 
lensburg, Wash., who spoke on disease; 
and parasites, and F. E. Forrest of Pull 
man, Wash., who discussed banking, _ 

Other speakers included Presiden 
Rogers and Secretary Muir of the 
Washington association and C. L. Jam. 
son, secretary of the Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association of Oregon, 

For May 17 these events were ling 
up: A talk on the Columbia Basin }y 
Maurice Ahlquist, president of Washing. f 
ton State Reclamation Association; af a of 
meat - cutting demonstration by Do 19e7 I 
Tyler of the National Live Stock anf — © 
Meat Board, Chicago; an address }y a 
W. C. Stevens, director of the American} — 1 
Meat Institute; quarter horse races; af search : 
tour of feedlots, and showings of various largely 
animal husbandry projects. Bob I 

In looking over the program we seh second 
that a long time ago the Washington} rural yo 
association held its fourth annual cop} Then 1 
vention in Spokane and the man wh) @@" ms 
reported on it said it gave birth to af — = 
new era of organization to promote the lamnbaste 
stockmen’s interest and said that T, W. waveg 
Tomlinson, then secretary of the Amer. ment ¢0 
ican National, talked on the need for scored | 
organization. That was back in 1907 and Sasa 
those who knew Mr. Tomlinson will re. tame hans 
flect on the high standard of represen. or 
tation that cattlemen have had for many, oo 
many years. states . 

That kind of representation continues, _— 
We who know can tell you that no stone 7 - 
is left unturned that will make the cattle ae 
business better and more prosperous and Pe 4 
Secretary F. E. Mollin was there at the c * R 
recent Washington convention to report “Vato 
on the national angles of things that a 
concern the cattle industry. ae 


Montana Convention 


tional a 
By E. F. BEAUDETTE 


chief de 
Mr. Mc 
serving 
ONTANA STOCK GROWERS, 1iil yen 
strong, literally took over Butte} to a do 
while they held their 63rd annual con-} from M 
vention, May 22-24. Table-thumping} Wilkins 
discussions and speeches, laughter and} with tl 
music resounded from the “richest hill} diseases 
on earth” day and night. It’ll bea long> Qne ¢ 
time before Butte forgets the largest} ever he 
and most successful convention evel} day, 
held by Montana stockmen. On tl 
President W. P. Sullivan, Squat} Montan 
Butte, opened the conclave, and J. EJ \ined t} 
Corette, vice-president of Montana} ment o: 
Power Company, delivered the addres Resolu 
of welcome. The response was given ¥} Thon 
J. S. Brenner of Grant. ren, res 
Mr. Corette made it plain who the and le; 
king-pins in Montana were when le portatic 
said “The value of livestock produts} noning 
produced in Montana in 1946 was $100} thei, ] 
000,000 more than the total value o adoptec 
mineral products produced in the sam} yi.) 
year. itie 
This statement merely backed ane 
President Sullivan’s observation thi} yonta, 
western stockmen were a self-reliant lot 
well able to manage their affairs with- 
out the aid of the tax-eating bureaue 
racy infesting Washington today. Dis 
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legislation, he said, “Puni- 
1 has no place in the pic- 
d public policy dictates 
cting industry-labor rela- 
nake economic traffic a 


cussing labo. 
tive legislat 
ture, but 

that laws 4 


two-way St 


largely through the industry’s efforts. 
Bob Barthelmess, Olive, started the 
second day’s sessions with a talk on 


Then the fireworks started. Congress- 
man W. A. D’Ewart, Wilsall, took the 


lambasted governmental waste and ex- 
travagance and called for sane govern- 
ment control of the federal debt. He 
scored heavily when, speaking of the 
government control trend, he said: “The 
time has come when we must recognize 


tireless Secretary E. A. | 





Genial 2: 
Phillips, H: , summed up a stimulat- 
ing report with: “We now have 3,200 
active members and more are joining.” 

Al Davies of American Meat Insti- 
tute, Chicago, painted a glowing pic- 
ture of prosperity for the industry in 
'1947 if present trends continued and if 
i income taxes were reduced. 

Dr. Hadicigh Marsh, Bozeman, de- 
scribed work done at veterinary re- 
search laboratory, an institution created | 


the issue of free enterprise—responsi- | 


bility vested in the individual and the 
states versus concentration of power in 


Washington, the direction of our lives | 


by the powerful bureaucracy of na- 
tional socialism, if you will.” This 
speech primed the boys for the round- 
table discussion which State Senator 
T. A. Ross, Chinook, conducted. 


Interesting and instructive addresses | 
were delivered by F. E. Mollin, exec- | 


utive secretary 


chief deputy state veterinary surgeon. 
Mr, Mollin stressed the 


of the American Na- | 
tional at Denver, and Dr. H. F. Wilkins, | 


need of pre- | 


serving the sanitary embargo provision | 


of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


Relaxing | 


toward Mexico now, he said, would lead | 


to a double battle against infected cattle 
from Mexico and South America. 
Wilkins urged stockmen to cooperate 
with the state in control of livestock 
diseases. ? 

One of the gayest banquets and dances 
ever held in Butte wound up the second 
day. 

On the final day, Dr. R. R. Renne, 
Montana State College president, out- 


lined the work of the livestock depart- | 


ment of the college. 

Resolutions 

Then committee chairmen—C. K. War- 
ren, resolutions; Milton Simpson, lands 
and legislation; C. K. Malone, trans- 
portation and markets, and T. A. Ross, | 
nominating — presented the fruits of 
their labors. Among the resolutions 
adopted were: opposed to creation of 
Missouri and Columbia river author- | 
ities and creation of bureaus which 


would curb the right and power of 
Montana people to participate in con- 
trol of its river basins; active opposi- 
tion to modification of the sanitary em- 


bargo that would hamper protection | 


(Continued to Page 24) 
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For 
ALL MAKES 
and MODELS 
of 
Row Crop 
Tractors! 


Me isda bee oT 
Superiority of This 
Improved Type of 

YT fg 
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DESIGN! Simplified Construction! Fewer 


Moving Parts! NOT an inventor's dream! A scientifically engineer- 
ed job; NO belts, cables, chains, pulleys or gears to cause trouble. 
Powerful “direct drive" twin hydraulic cylinders lift heavier 
loads higher with smoother power. Hoists are “stabilized”, work 
in unison, to prevent twist and wear. Load is balanced on tractor 
frame and rear axle to prevent strain. 


" EASIEST Loader to attach and detach! 


Simply drive under to attach. Drive out to detach. ON or OFF in 
3 minutes! Easily handled. Smooth lift. Even power. Easily ma- 
neuvered. Clears lowest barn doors. Goes anywhere a tractor 
will go. Powerful tubular steel construction. A better loader at 
a lower price! 
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LIMITED TIME! ... Try this loader at our 
risk! Write for descriptive literature and 
details of "10 DAY Free Trial OFFER". 


CLIP COUPON and MAIL TODAY! 


THE FARNAM COMPANY Dept. 1018 


206 So. 19th St., OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 

Please send complete information on Farnam Loader and 
details of 10 Day Free Trial Offer. 

Name 

Address 

City 





TUCO 


THE FARNAM CO. 
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HERE IS A MARKET for your commercial 
Angus cattle. We can use your surplus 
stock. Write us about your offerings. 





ygbtit Cattle padi ek 


304 COLORADO BUILDING TELEPHONE TABOR 5602 
DENVER, COLORADO 












We have some good cows with calves at foot—some 
springers—and a few good range bulls ready to be 
delivered to you. Write for information. 

























































PRESIDENT WRIGHT TESTIFIES 
ON GRAZING APPROPRIATIONS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


“During the next several weeks we 
met with Mr. Nicholson on numerous 
occasions during which we worked out, 
in co-operation with Mr. Nicholson, an 
adjustment of the various points of view. 
Finally we came to a mutually accept- 
able plan for a long-term fee structure 
as well as a streamlined grazing admin- 
istration. 


“It was our understanding that this 
plan was acceptable and agreeable to the 
secretary. The secretary and Mr. Nichol- 
son were in frequent contact with each 
other by telephone and in person during 
the period of our conferences. Several 
adjustments were worked out and ap- 
proved, only after Mr. Nicholson had 
had the opportunity of conferring with 
the secretary. We were assured the plan 
was acceptable to the secretary. And our 
final meeting of minds was predicated 
upon such assurances. 


“Now as to the Nicholson report. 


“An administrative organizational 
structure was worked out in cooperation 


with the various grazing advisory boards 
and the total cost determined. 


“It was then determined that a divi- 
sion of the cost should be made between 
those costs chargeable to range user 
benefits and those costs chargeable to 
general public benefits. This division 
was estimated on the basis of 75 per cent 
to user benefits and 25 per cent to public 
benefits. On such breakdown it was esti- 
mated that a base fee of 6 cents per 
animal unit month would fully meet the 
users’ share of the administrative cost. 

“The idea that the 6-cent fee would 
meet the users’ share was predicated 
upon the proposition that the Taylor 
Grazing Act would be amended to cut 
the present 50 per cent fund provision 
by one-half; also to eliminate the 25 per 
cent fund provision. 


“It was then agreed that in order to 
provide the department with funds for 
handling range improvement 2 cents 
should be added to the 6-cent base ad- 
ministration cost fee, making the total 
fee 8 cents per animal unit month. 

“With each detail of this plan carried 
out we feel strongly that it promises a 
practical and just basis for a lasting 





Neckyoke 
Jones 


Says: 


Well, sir, until I got to readin’ the 
Denver papers, an’ some of these here 
magizines which goes to fellers who 
calls themselves sportin’ men, I never 
relized what a dog gone bunch of ridge 
runners us cowfolks reely is. Seems 
like our main puppose in life is to grab 
off all the public land, graze off the 
nashinul forests an’ erode the Rockies 
down into the Gullif of Mexico. 


Man alive! Ain’t we the wickedest 
crowd of highbinders you ever seen? 
It’s kinda funny. 


The way these sportin’ outfits, an’ 
mountain climbers tookan down there 
ropes an’ started floggin’ the cowmen 
an’ sheepmen has a suspishus smell. 
It looks like some bureycrats in Wash- 
ington could see the ol’ axe a-glistenin’ 
in the distunce, an’ it bein’ swung by 
some Congressmen who don’t care 
where it lands as long as it lops some- 
hin’ offen the payroll. When a feller 
sees his soft job goin’ outen the win- 
der, he gits to thinkin’ that he is awful 
important—an’ iffen he kin make the 
fellers who is footin’ the bill think 
that way, he’d be safe fer a spell. 

By tellin’ these here fishin’ fiends, 
an’ huntin’ sports that the stockmen 
wos goin’ to make ’em take up golluf 
or poker fer a past time and they’d 
have to put the scattergun an’ the 
fishin’ rod up on the hooks, they 
knowed they’d shore start a awful 
cloud of dust. The mountain’ climbers 
was all excited, an’ figgered if the 








cowmen an’ sheepmen wasn’t headed 
off, they wouldn’t have no mountin’s to 
climb but would have to go out walkin’ 
in the city parks. They ain’t nothin’ a 
mountin’ climber hates worsen than 
to walk on level ground. He don’t 
have no ust fer one of them little 
Switzerland hats with a rooster feather 
in it, an’ folks listenin’ to a feller 
yodelin’ in a park would think he was 
plumb loco. 


If these bureycrats don’t quite raw- 
hidin’ the stockmen, we’ll turn out like 
ol’ Arapaho Charley, a pretty tough 
hombre, who repented an’ started 
preachin’. 

One day he was oratin’ to the crew 
he ust to ride with. “Now, fellers,” he 
sez, “I been converted an’ I'll show you 
the powers of the Scripture. I’ll show 
you what meekness an’ pashunce kin 
be, an’ no matter what you say or do 
to me, I’ll take her smilin’, an’ mebbe 
I’]l convert some of your fellers who 
knows how tough I ust to be!” 


About that time the boys starts to 
heave things, an’ some feller let go a 
goose egg which was plumb spoiled. 
The egg exploded an’ it kinda ruined 
ol’ Charley’s kind smile. He pumps 
down among the boys an’ sez, “Boys, 
there’s goin’ to be a intermission! I 
ain’t lost my faith in religion, but 
there ain’t no Scripture that forbids 
me from pastin’ the everlastin’ hell 
outen the polecat who’d fling a egg 
like that!” 

The worm kin turn, an’ stockmen 
might git legislachures to pass laws 
that hunters would have to use single 
shot muzzel stuffers, an’ mountin 
climbers would hev to go barefooted 
so they wouldn’t erode the rocks with 
them spiked shoes. We kin git tough 


too, by crackey!—F.H.S. 









solution of this controversial fee 
tion, in fairness to the public jn 
as well as the users. 

“Our recommendation that the 4g 
appropriation not be increased over tha 
for 1947 is based on the fear, which y, 
think justified, that the department vi 
take advantage of the situation again; ; 
expand its activities without working? sen 
out the details of the Nicholson plan, for wise. 1 


“Our fears are based on the followingy They hav 
actions taken by the department and noe worrying 
in accord with the Nicholson report, no 
in keeping with assurances made to Us, 

“The 75 and 25 per cent division a 
between user and public benefits Upow | 
which the 6-cent base administrative eos has ~ 
fee was estimated was to be followed pp 8, STOP: 
an actual determination of an equitabjs and feed 
division by the BAE. [price ad; 

“The fee was not to be raised until aed ig 
the BAE study had been made, No — 
waiting for this study, however, the feb 
was raised as of May 1, 1947, to the ful oo 
8 cents. [the unde 

“The BAE study, when later con. weak; ” 
pleted, fixed the proper division at 7p 'esistanc 
and 30 per cent rather than at the esti. heaviest 
mated 75 and 25 per cent. As a result been mor 
the department’s premature action hast the pure 
saddled the industry with a higher fe demand 


ques. 
terest; 


Wonder 


fore you 


The big 


than justified. adequate 
“We were assured the fee would not 
be raised until the 50 and 25 per cent} So far 


provisions of the act were amended} on the st 
These amendments have not been made} 000 or 5¢ 


“Further, we were assured that the} this yea 
funds to be appropriated to meet thep from Cai 
administrative costs were to be allocated} pects. A: 
so that 5.74 per cent would be available} is almos 
at the national level, 25.71 per cent at} not even 
the regional level, and 68.55 per cent at} any qué 
the district level. This was to assure an} we have 
allocation under which adequate funds }—reduci 
would be available at the district level,} beef and 
as opposed to a top-heavy administrative | basis—t] 
organization. cent of 

“The request under the budget esti-} ter, accc 
mate would indicate that the distribu-}of the D 
tion of appropriation funds follows fairly }time. V 
closely the recommendations of the Nich- } valent i 
olson report. In the distribution as al-}a great 
lowed by the House,, however, depart-} United | 
mental salaries and expenses amount to}trace o 
83 per cent of the budget estimate, while} threat 1 
only 35 per cent has been allowed by | Mexico | 
salaries and expenses for the field. 

“We have seen no indication that the} hore 
department attempted to maintain the } how jon 
recommended percentage distribution of } jay. G 
funds appropriated in the allowed bill. |¢. 49 * 

“The only affirmative action cleatly } no. noc 
evident as being taken by the depart }), 
ment so far has been to take advantagt | oo, | 
of the situation by ordering into effect As Dr 
the full 8-cent fee. 7 1"You 

“In conclusion, we wish to emphasi}s 4 
that when the details have been work! } i. 
out definitely allocating the funds © iy 
assure the necessary field service T} 
quired and provided for in the Nicholson 
report, as applied to the 1948 fiscal yea, °7 a 
an appropriation sufficient to carry ™ ‘. Bee 
these functions, and consistent with the — 
fees paid by permittees, would be com S Gay. 
structive. Possibly this could be accom Jer t 
plished by a deficiency appropriation. Sion is 
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| employed if they started to figure on while he works for $50 a week: Not ina 


| 
| 
| 


Wonder if aii this advance talk about 
a recession or depression is necessary | 
or wise. The economists could be wrong. | 


They have been before. It’s as bad as 
worrying about your mother-in-law be- 
fore you get married. 
eS 
The biggest “recession” the cattleman 


has to fear is a poor crop. If there is a | 
lol Ipig crop, a trading basis will be found 

: OF and feeders will buy cattle. Seasonal 
lprice adjustments are to be expected. 


How much more no one knows at this | 


writing. 


* * % 


For weeks packers have claimed that | 
ithe undertone in the beef market was 


weak; retailers have talked of consumer 
resistance; but the record shows that the 
heaviest cattle slaughter of all times has 
been moving into consumption. So far 
the purchasing power, reflected in the 
demand for beef, seems to have been 
adequate for the huge supply. 
* * * 

So far as feeder cattle are concerned, 
on the supply side there will be no 400,- 
000 or 500,000 head coming from Mexico 
this year. Nor will there be any cattle 
from Canada, according to present pros- 
pects. As a matter of fact, the industry 
is almost entirely on a domestic basis, 
not even canned meats being imported in 
any quantity. Ordinarily in peactime 
we have had substantial imports. In 1940 
—reducing all imports (cattle, canned 
beef and dressed beef) to a dressed beef 
basis—they ran as high as 8 or 9 per 
cent of the federally inspected slaugh- 
ter, according to a monthly publication 
of the Department of Agriculture at that 


time. With foot-and-mouth disease pre- | 





valent in Mexico for seven months, it’s | 


a great break for the industry in the 
United States that there has been no 


trace of it up here. It will remain a | 


threat until the last infected animal in 
Mexico is buried. 
* * Bs 


There has been much speculation as to 


how long the campaign in Mexico would | 
take. Guesses run all the way from two | 


to 10 years. The former ought to be the 


hearest correct. It must be done as quick- | 


ly as possible. Chances of success will in- 
crease with the speed of the operation. 


As Dr. Simms, chief of the BAI puts it, | 
You either win or you lose in fighting | 
foot-and-mouth disease. There are no | 
draws.” If you don’t whip it, it whips | 


you. 
* * * 


In an eastern paper appeared two ads, | 


one seeking an auditor at $50 a week, 
the other asking for plasterers at $23 
a day, Maybe the economists who spend 
their time figuring on when the reces- 
Sion is to come would be more profitably 





what the auditor is supposed to live in house that took $23 a day labor to build. 


PUTS WATER on | 


j 


TO WORK FOR YOU! 


A Dempster Water System 

will put meat on beef faster 

. .. will cut chores and give 
ee sey you extra hours every day. 


SHALLOW Dempster Water Systems 
WELL PUMP are famous for dependable 
' service, longer life, and larger 
S JET PUMP capacity. There’s a Dempster 
E dealer near you. See him 
today. 


> 
z 
: 
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DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 





PARKE-DAVIS : 
ONT @eicMY\alt ty 


. oT 
Formalinized 
(WHOLE CULTURE) 
—e Killed culeures of Clostridium chazvos 


FOR THE PROPHYLACTIC TREATMON 
CATTLE AGAINST BLACKLEG 


DOSE: 5 cc. Inject subcutaneously. See diaz 
Use entire contents when first open 

TO BE USED SOLELY FOR VETERINARY Pures 
Keep in the dark at not over 45°F. 


SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING TO OBTAN DD 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEDIMENT 


USE BEFORE 
ip Serial No, 036567-3 
U.S. Veterinary License No. $ 


Uae ata ae 


USE 
PARKE-DAVIS DEPENDABLE BIOLOGICALS 


Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin Corynebacterium- Pasteurella Bacterin 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin (Alum. Precipitated) 


Mixed Bacterin( Bovine) Formula No.1 Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 3 


FREE descriptive booklets. WRITE to Animal Industry 
Division, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit 32, Michigan. 


DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 















| 
Now You Can Get GENUINE | 
| 
| 


cv LEVIS 


© From the Cow Capital of the World « 
yy @ Extra heavy blue | 





lp 






“~ oe: bo . 
4 denim. Copper riveted 


at all points of strain. 
5 pockets, large beli 
loops. Pestpaid. 

Men's 30-42 Waist... $3.45 
Boys’ 27-29 Waist....$3.25 


Ladies’ side fastener rider 
Model 24-32 Waist... $3.95 


Frontier Suits—All woo! 
and part wool stockmens 
suits for men and boys. 
Ladies’ al! wool stockmen 
‘suits. Shirts—All wool 
gabardine shirts. Hats 
—Stetson hats in e” 
qualities and colors, 





Children’s 
Cowboy BOOTS 


Real cowboy boots, not play 
boots. Fancy tops and in- 
lays, underslung heels. Care- 
fully lasted for greater com- 
fort. Postpaid. Sizes 81/—3 \EEs 

Pr. $7.95 v 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Showing finest authentic western wear and 

saddlezy from old Cheyenne...famous brands 

of western clothing styled for more service 

and greater pleasure. A big book fully illus- 

— " trated. You can order with 

{ assurance from the West's 

finest cowboy store. Clip 

coupon below—send for 
your free copy 

today. 
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Ms ES ae PSS fs Sat 

Our grasses give you bigger yields 
at low cost. Well cleaned. Crested 
W heat Grass, Brome, Gramma and 
Buffalo Grass. Tall Slender Wheat 
and Western Wheat Grass. Clovers. 
Alsike. Timothy.. FREE CATALOG. 

WESTERN SEED CO.,DENVER 








Cattle Sales every Wednesday. 
Daily cash market, hogs and 
Special horse sales as advertised. 


YELLOWSTONE LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION, INC. 


Sidney, Montana 


sheep. 





The cover picture this month is | 
by Charles W. Herbert. 
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law to settle once and for all the questj, Procee 
of grazing fees. ‘on fill 
In Washington there were also hear $5,000 if 
ings on forest matters which were par Nricult 
A NUMBER of stockmen’s representa- ticipated in by some of the represents § arranger 
tives were in Washington for a week tives named. ‘ The general feeling wa accounts 
in mid-May to do what they could on that the hearings were constructive anf firm acc 
public land matters. They were headed SMe good will come of them. that se’ 
by W. B. Wright, president of the Amer- _ : okeyed t 
ican National Live Stock Association; Public lands in Alaska would be opel presiden: 
Sam Hyatt of Wyoming; Kelso Musser Veterans of World War II under $.99)} change, 
of Colorado; Frank O’Connell of Mon- 8ricultural claims would Tun from 3% Jot of b 
| tana; B. H. Stringham of Utah; Gerald to 640 acres; grazing, 640 to 1,92)f headache 
| Stanfield, representing Idaho and Ore- timber, the same; and mixed claims, 64 others.” 
| gon, and Vernon Metcalf and Gordon 1,280. A cade for raising and trap 
| Griswold of Nevada. Sec eee on oe run wp The O 
oO acres. National parks and certgj; ss ti 
Reneges On Report other types of public lands are cabal which th 
Some of these men represented the but not national forests. to get 
National Advisory Board Council, some ————— ment-ow 
| the Joint Livestock Committee, and Mr. Safeway Stores point out that thé national 
| Wright and Mr. Hyatt represented the Packers’ Consent Decree of 1920 does nop chases t 
American National. Mr. Wright made a_ apply to chain stores which have puf 
statement before a subcommittee to chased slaughteringhouse facilities, Thy SOl 
the effect that stockmen had agreed to decree, they say, applied only to the par Cold 1 
an increase in grazing fees but that other ticular packers involved in the Conser' lent pet 
recomniendations contained in the “Nich- Decree case and prohibited them from utherr 
| olson report,” on which increases in fees (1) retailing meat; (2) holding interes ae whi 
| should hinge, have not been followed by in public stockyards, stockyard termina Yeted b 
_ the grazing administration and this has railroads or market newspapers; (3) af cation 
| put the stockmen in the position of hav- gaging in manufacture and sale of ; ing quo 
ing nothing to go on as regards future number of articles unrelated to mea “Pure 
policies of the administration (see page packing; (4) holding interest in publif and of t 
20 for full report). The committee tried storage plants, and (5) selling fres produce 
to work out an amendment to the Taylor milk or cream. carrying 
acre. A 
of side- 
wheatg1 
LETTER FROM SKULL CREEK conside 
Dear Editor: tare. Bi 
I told you a few months ago about the bonus promised us on the calf crop, } te of t 
Well last sunday at the dinner table the boss made one of those after dinner} “UTES W 
speeches like you have no doubt read about in which he said that for several} 40d ha: 
months he had felt like he emagined those oldtimers did when they landed at | Pacity 1 
Plymouth rock, free and untrameled, since beef was a unrestricted commodity | : 
in an open world market. Then he named us all in his speech and said we were Grazi 
a loyal and faithfull bunch of men even if we were rough necks with a lot of Plains 


bad habits but he would skip the bad habits on this accasion. 
He said the best he was able to figure the calf crop was 82 per cent. He} mm» 
said us six regular hands was to get 100 dollars each though prehaps that was} ™ 
a little high on a calf bonus, but he guessed through the year we had earned it 
any way. Then he said the cook would come in on it too for a like sum as he” 
had been able to get along with us for six years and had kept us in good health} * 
so that we could work. We had it all framed up what we would do if we gota} 
bonus so we told him we did not want it right now but for him to keep it for us) 
as we might have to help finance a cottage for a certain couple. Tex knew we! 
meant him and the widow and he got a little red around his ears but no one said) 
any more. 
Those lodge women that I told you about did come out one day. I happened 
to be at the house when they came. The rest of the gang was gone, I meen they), 
were out on the ranch at work. The old man said there is the gate and to get) 
a-going. He said if you, meening the women, do not stop interfearing with the é 
orderly pursuits and happiness of my men on this Skull Creek Ranch I will get 
out a federal injunction to protect them from all woman kind. He sure poured | 
it into them and they were glad to leave before any thing dire happened. Hee 
then said Bill, thats my name, let this be a lesson to you. I never had a womal) 
in my 3 score and 10 years but I can manage them just as well as if I had and 
maybe better. Always be firm and dont ever let there smiles and other blandish- § 


















ments over power you. I said I understand and will try and remember. - f 
we will not have to join there lodge and wear a white ribbon on our vests. It al | 

sounded like what I herd over the radios last fall when some judge was telling So 
off a Mr Lewis who owns all the coal mines, only more so and more emfatic. a 
There has been so many things happening that I forgot to tell about out ae 
ranch work but ever’ thing is going along swell in that respect. saline 
Yours truly, chant 
WILLIAM (BILL) WESCOTT. the Ne 
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Id be ope president of ihe Denver Live Stock Ex- | 
nder $.99if change, said that “the proposal has a 
| from 3yf jot of bugs it and is going to be a 
to 1,92)f headache commission houses and 
‘laims, 64 others.” 
and trap} <a 
ld run wh The Oregon Jegislature has asked Con- | 
ind certai: gress to repeal the authority under 
e exclude? which the Forest Service has been able 
to get lands in exchange for govern- 
ment-owned stumpage and to restrict 
that thf national forest land acquisition to pur- 
0 does nop chases through federal appropriations. 
have purf —————— 
ities. SOUTHERN GRASSES 
'o the par Cold weather grasses that make excel- 
e Conserh ient permanent winter pastures in the 
tem fromf southern Great Plains, high in protein 
g interesf and which save supplemental feed are 
d termind 


Proceeds from sales while in commis- 
sion firms’ jiands will be insured for 
$5,000 if a pian that the Department of 
Agriculture | proposed takes on. The 


arrangemen' 
accounts div: 
firm accoun' 
that sever: 
okeyed the : 


1 from other commission 
ind the government said 
stockyards have already 

rangement. A. A. Blakley, 
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ing quotation: 

“Pure seedings of native sand lovegrass 
and of the introduced weeping lovegrass, 
produce pastures of exceedingly high 
carrying capacity and resultant gain per 
acre. A native grass mixture consisting 
of side-oats grama, blue grama, western 
wheatgrass and Texas bluegrass shows 
considerable promise as a year-long pas- 
ture. Buffalo grass, the common favor- 

| ite of the stockmen, is very palatable, 
} cures well to make good winter pasture, 
}and has a slightly higher carrying ca- 
} pacity than native range.” 

} Grazing tests on the U. S. Southern 
| Plains Experimental Range show that 
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using one-third fewer cattle on moder- 
ately grazed range than on overgrazed 
range gave nearly three times as much 
gain per head and nearly twice as much 
gain per acre during the past winter. 


Tests also showed that mowing sage- 
brush doubled grazing returns, with the 
mowings taking place in June when 
sagebrush has the least amount of 
stored food and with mowings for two 
successive years and with grazing de- 





Some delegates to the recently formed Border States Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


t at Albuquerque, N. M.: Left to right—Roy Loventhall, chairman of 
nitary Commission, Austin; C. E. Weymouth, president of the Texas 
Cattle Raisers Association, Amarillo; F. E. Mollin, executive 
ears American National, Denver; Dr. C. U. Duckworth, of the state 
in ment of agriculture at Sacramento, Calif.; and Geor 
© New Mexico Cattle Growers Association. 





WARREN HEREFORD RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Mont. 


Auction sale June 13 at the ranch on U. S. Highway 10 S. Featuring the 
service of Proud Star, WHR Proud Princeps 9th and Sun Star Domino ist, 
$15,000 Sunland bull. Offering 65 females and 1 herd bull. 


For the catalog write C. K. Warren, Warren Hereford Ranch, 
P. O. Box 311, Deer Lodge, Montana 


ge Godfrey, president of 





Annual Auction—Dayton, Wyo.—June 12. 8 Herd Bull Pros- 
pects—52 Bred Heifers Representing Top Hereford Herd Bulls 


Sale at the Ranch—12:00 Noon - 


R. E. Leone, Sale Manager 











ferred from June to September the two 
years. Increased gains during the first 
two years following the “mowed and de- 
ferred” summer paid for the treatment. 


On April 30 the Department of Agri- 
culture offered 18,000,000 pounds of 
common ryegrass seed (greatest use is 
in South as a winter cover crop) in car- 
loads f.o.b. Pacific Northwest at $8.10 
per 100-pound bag. 





FOREST SUIT... 


(Continued from Page 8) 


In the McCulloch case the fire was 
started accidentally by an employee, 
Charles A. Cook, while fixing fences. 
The employee reported to his employer, 
tried to put out the fire, but it spread to 
adjoining Forest Service land. The For- 
est Service went to work on the fire and 
suppressed it after nine days. The em- 
ployee was subsequently fined $25 in 
justice court on complaint of the Forest 
Service and now Employer McCulloch is 
sued for $31,393.39. 


Dan C. McKinney, secretary of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association, puts 
the issues raised this way: If McCulloch 
was responsible for the fire as contended 
why was Cook fined? If Cook was re- 
sponsible why is McCulloch being sued, 
other than in the hope of collecting from 
a property owner what could not be col- 
lected from a laborer. Is an employer 
responsible for the personal acts of an 
employee not within the scope of his 
employment? 

Success in the suit would mean a dan- 
gerous precedent for the cattleman. 
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Aberdeen-Angus . . . 
It’s Beef That Counts! ~ 
These horniess, black cattle “ 
are seldom troubled with 
cancer eye, pink eye or 
sunburned udders. Angus 
carcasses have won 95 per 
cent of the International 
grand championships competing with 
breeds. Write for free literature. 





merican 
berdeen- pais 
ngus Breeders’ Association 
Dept. A-1, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 


“Superior Beef Breed” 





WARNING 


Unless you want better heads and cattle 
that breed on, do not use ours. 
with Herefords. 


48 years 





Visit Our Ranch 


STOW & HARVEY WITWER GREELEY, COLO. 


OO tee 27 en 
GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


MILKING SHORTHORNS 


Indisputable records —on farms and in official contests — 
PROVE that Milking Shorthorns are best all-around breed. 
Produce 4% milk, have greatest value of all milk breeds. This 


TWO-WAY bargaining power makes Milking Shorthorns 
universal favorite. FREE facts. Or read Milking Shorthorn 





Trial subscription, six months, 50c; one year, $1.00; :| 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


Dept. AC-52, 809 W. Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


Montana Convention 


(Continued from Page 19) 
against foot-and-mouth disease; re- 
quested immediate abandonment of the 
Agricultural Administration Act and 
urged amendment to the Taylor Act to 
permit private purchase of federal 
range; cheered the appointment of an 
advisory committee under A. H. Kruse 
to study the feed shortage problem now 
threatening in Montana; urged a study 
by the association whereby federal- 
owned lands primarily valuable for 
grazing, and not of public value, be 
transferred to state or private owner- 
ship; opposed H.R. 1043 on control of 
cattle grubs except where it applied to 
research; endorsed the work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
approved the American Meat Institute’s 
advertising campaign; urged adequate 
representation at hearings on the entire 
public land situation and opposed Bill 
1251 providing tremendous outlay for 
government manufacture of fertilizer. 

All officers were re-elected: W. P. 
Sullivan, Square Butte, president; C. K. 
Warren, Deer Lodge, and M. C. Simp- 
son, Volberg, vice-presidents; E. A. 
Phillips, Helena, secretary, and exec- 
utive committeemen Mark Clemow, Jack- 
son; Dan Fulton, Ismay; Jack Milburn, 
Grass Range; William Armington, 
Malta; E. V. Johnson, Philipsburg, and 
Congressman W. A. D’Ewart, Wilsail. 
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[Month's Markets .....By H. W. Fren 


UDGING FROM THE RECENT 

trend in prices of cattle the scare 
about declines has passed. Cattle are in 
strong hands and that is an important 
factor, especially as shipping demand 
continues abroad. Whenever the market 
softens up, the supply is curtailed and 
buyers, despite all of their bearish talk, 
step in and buy freely. 
| Even the cattle producer and the feed- 
er expect the prices to 
i _ come down, but it is 
| impossible to find any- 
one willing to set the 
date. Some are of the 
opinion that prices 
will sag gradually and 
others believe that 
the break will be 
sharp and sudden. 

Many factors must 
be reckoned with, and 
only recently bearish 
signs became more 
numerous. Tallow 
prices dropped sharp- 
| ly, and the general hide market is not so 
| satisfactory. Many of the small packers 





Mr. French 





_| are overloaded with hides and are unable 


| to get reasonable bids. Their storage fa- 
| cilities are not big and because of ac- 
|cumulations they have been forced to 
| rent outside storage space. This is expen- 
| sive and increases costs. 


| Some of the independent concerns are 
| getting out of the contract feeding as 
they are able to buy the dressed beef 
cheaper than they can produce it. There 
| has been considerable buyer resistance 
| in the meat shops, and many of the pack- 
| ers intend to cut down their kills to avoid 
| accumulations. 

Strictly choice cattle near the close 
were under pressure, and the call for 
heavy steers is rapidly slowing down; 
|yearlings and long yearlings gradually 
worked to a point where they are not sell- 
ing at as great a discount as a month 
or more ago. Even medium to good ecat- 
| tle of practically all weights are relative- 
ly higher than the strictly good and 
choice and on the close sold at new highs 
for the crop. About the only choice cattle 
still wanted were those from 950 pounds 
down. 

Around the middle of May strictly 
good and choice steers were 25 to 50 
cents lower than a week earlier, while 
during that period medium to low ‘good 
kinds advanced 25 to 50 cents. There 
| was a very broad demand for cows, and 
| all grades except shelly and light can- 
ners found a very ready outlet at climb- 
| ing’ prices. 

Many feeders are marketing their cat- 
tle under a shorter feeding period than 
'normal, and very few seven- to nine- 
| month cattle are showing up anywhere. 
| Any number of 60- to 90-day steers and 
| heifers have been arriving, and some of 
| these previously had been on wheat pas- 
tures. This situation may continue as 
| sudden changes in the market will affect 





owners less than if they fed for a long 
period and ran into a severe decline — 


Calf Crop Bigger 


During a recent discussion, it Wa 
brought out that the average calf Crop js 
much bigger than several years ago, dus 
to better range management and mor 
care in handling cow herds. Because 
this, the reduction in cattle numbers my 
not be so rapid as some predicted. Bett 
feeding and excellent handling also pf 
sult in more poundage in cattle at ty; 
years old, making more beef in prospe¢, 

Cake and meal production in Apri 
amounted to 71,216 tons, making the tp. 
tal since Aug. 1 to 1,251,667 tons, ap- 
proximately 97,000 tons less than for the 
corresponding time a year ago. Supplies 
of feed grains available for the ref 
mainder of the season are about 1,000,0(( 
tons, or 5 per cent larger than a yex 
ago. Stocks of corn, oats and barley Apr 
1 were sufficient to provide about 28. 
800,000 tons of feed after allowing for 
prospective commercial use. 

Farm production of meat animals ip 
1946 totaled 39.6 billion pounds, about 
three quarters billion pounds small 
than the output in 1946. Production of 
cattle and calves was the fourth largest 
on record, while that for hogs was the 
fifth largest. Sheep and lamb producti 
was well below average, but the 194 
was 13 per cent over 1935-44 average. 

The cattle market was higher at mit- 
May than a month earlier, but prices 
were very irregular. Beef steers at Chi- 
cago when weighing 1,100 pounds and 
less were up 25 to 50 cents higher, some 
low choice showing at least $1 uptum. 
Inside choice heavier offerings were 
around 50 to 75 cents higher, while top 
choice showed an uneven decline, espe 
cially those upward of 1,300 pounds 
Most of good steers, with the exception 
of top good above 1,250 pounds, which 
showed weakness, looked 75 cents & 
$1.25 higher, medium kinds _ selling 
largely $1.25 to $1.75 higher. 


In the meantime, heifers were largely 
75 cents to $1.50 higher, although choiee 
gained least. Good beef cows advanced $2 
to $2.50, while common to low medium 
showed less advance and canners and cut: 
ters were steady to $1 up. Bulls finished 
50 cents to $1 higher. Receipts of calves 
and vealers were not very big and with 
the aid of sharp advances on dressél 
veal, good to choice vealers rose $3.0! 
to $5 from a month ago, while com 
parable heavy calves showed $2.50 to 
gain. Common and. medium calves and 
vealers did not show so much advance. 

Choice and prime beef steers sold out 
of first hands at Chicago during th 
week ending May 3 made up 6.1 per cen 
of the steer supply against 41.9 per cent 
a year ago. The good grade stood : 
66.3 and 46.9 per cent, respectively, while 
medium rose to 26.5 per cent as compare? 
with 10.7 a year ago. Average “price fa 
all grades was $22.90, or $6.37 higher 
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ago. The higher the grade 


than a yea 
the more the advance. 

Some choice to prime 1,250-pound Iowa 
fed steers topped at $27.50 at Chicago, 


where some others reached $27 and 
$27.25. The percentage above $26.50 was 
small and on the low spot highly finished 
kinds were »ardly able to pass $26.25, 
and on the «lose lower good to average 
choice were taken at $23.25 to $25.50. 
Many Wyom 
steers went 
were report: 


icans had to sell at $15 to $15.75. 


No beef heifers passed $25, a fair | 


number of choice making $24 to $24.50 


-, Colorado and Nebraska | 
t $24 to $26.25. Holsteins | 
: at $21 and thin light Mex- | 


and many good offerings selling at $23 | 


to $23.50, some medium kinds going ma- 


terially below $19. Most of the common | 
to good cows were taken at $14.50 to $18, | 


although a fair supply scored $18.50 to 
$19, young kinds selling at $19.50 to $20 
and even as high as $21. Those at $22 
were little more than cowish type heifers. 

Although many cutters reached $13.50 
to $14, there were some shelly. canner 
cows down to $10 and below, although 
most canners were reported at $11 to 
$12. Bulls, after several weeks of in- 
activity, sold readily and the good heavy 
offerings usually made $17 to $17.50, 
some on the close scoring $17.75 to $18. 
Early in the period on a rising market 
vealers sold up to $24 but further ad- 
vances carried the closing top to $27.50 
for selects and at that time choice made 
$27. 


Stock Cattle Scarce 


Stock cattle were scarce at Chicago 
and only in moderate supply at most 
other points. Country demand developed 
considerably and there was a very strong 
undertone to the market, prices at some 
points, quality considered, scoring new 
all-time highs. Many buyers were after 
fleshy cattle for short finishing needs, 


and others took only thin light year- | 


lings for grazing purposes. 


Country buyers had access to very few | 


heifers and calves, although quite a num- 


ber of cows were available. The big pur- | 
chases were in the steer division where | 
quality was not up to the normal stand- | 
ard. Because of a relatively broad killer | 


demand for anything fleshy, many steers 
normally bought for feeding purposes 
actually sold for slaughter. 

Stocker and feeder steers at mid-May 
were generally 50 cents to $1 higher than 
a month earlier, while other replacement 
classes were quoted mostly strong to 50 
cents higher. Recent rains helped the 
market immensely for thin cattle as good 
grass was assured in most sections of the 
country although there were some dry 
Spots reported in New Mexico and Texas. 

Medium to good replacement steers at 
Chicago usualy sold at $17.50 to $21 
although some low grade offerings 
Were to be had at $16 and below, while 
good and choice went at $21.50 to $21.75. 
Materially higher figures were registered 
at some of the other markets where it 
was not uncommon for fleshy steers 
around 900 pounds and heavier to sell 
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CALIFORNIA 
15-20 REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


15 to 18 months of age. 


Strong Domino breeding. Half of them 


are by WHR Sires. Several are very good herd sire prospects, sired 
by WHR Elation 52nd and Advance Domino 199th. 


A. H. Karpe’s GREENFIELD RANCH, Bakersfield, California 





COLORADO 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORD 
BULLS 


yearlings. 
out of WHR bred cows. 





3 Coming TWO’s old enough for service, 6 long 
All sired by WHR Reality 52, mostly 


ISAAC T. EARL 
BOULDER, 
COLO. 





Extra Weight 


Extra Quality 


Extra Profits 


B. P. FRANKLIN 


Registered Herefords 


Now offering HERD BULL PROSPECTS 
A CARLOAD OF YEARLING BULLS 
A FEW CHOICE HEIFERS 


MEEKER, COLO. 


Ready to go— 
Mountain 
Grown 








60 HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 








10 Heed 2-Year-Old Bulls 
These bulls are conveniently 
located at our 2 Bar 2 Ranch, 
4 miles southeast of Denver on 
State Highway No. 83. Call or 
write us regarding this offer- 
ing. 


RUGGED 
PAINTER TYPE 
RANGE BULLS 


50 Head Yearling Bulls 


PAINTER HEREFORD CO. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
P. O. Box 779, Denver, Colo. 
Denver Phone CH. 7202 
Roggen Phone 7F2 


CARLOAD REGISTERED HEREFORD BULLS 


Yearlings, with a few two-year-olds. 
Are sired by son of Comprest Prince 
and a grandson of Comprest Conqueror. | 


BONVUE RANCH 
Ernest and Donald Ramstetter 
R. R. 1, Box 20, Golden, Colo. 


Also have a carload of yearling 
heifers and a few choice bred 
| heifers all by the same breeding. 





NEBRASKA 





MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


A few range-raised well-developed bulls, ready for immediate service in the 
better ranch or registered herds. 


IF YOU SEE, F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS = 4"0.,2,,catload 
YOU'LL BUY ALLIANCE, NEBR. or bred 





upward from $22. 
Feeder and stocker steers during the 


month of April made an average of 
$19.38 compared with $15.40 a year ago. 
The figures for Kansas City stood at 
$19.91 and $15.86, respectively, and at 
$19.32 and $15.04, respectively at Omaha, 
while at St. Paul the average was $17.16 
this year against $13.82 last year. Com- 
posite average for the four markets fig- 
ured $19.60, standing $4.31 higher than a 
year earlier. The composite average for 
the period January through April stood 
at $18.71 and $14.33, respectively. 

Hogs are showing some increase in 
weight at most markets, and, generally 
speaking, buyers made little if any dis- 
crimination against weight until hogs 
weighed above 260 pounds, but on late 
days they favored much lighter butchers 


and gave preference to those within the 
200- to 240-pound weight range. 

There were wild fluctuations from 
start to finish, and on some days prices 
either rose or fell 75 cents or more. The 
receipts continued moderate. Shipping de- 
mand was fairly good. Despite all of the 
irregularity in the market the close was 
equal to high point of the period, 

More California lambs are going east 
this year than a year ago, and this is a 
surprise to many in the trade. Most of 
these lambs were moving direct to Mid- 
west packers, yet several strings were 
on the various markets. The kill is down 
on the West Coast, and that is given as 
the main reason for the larger eastward 
movement. It is indicated that the crop 
of Idaho lambs will be smaller this sea- 
son, and when this movement gets under 
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\@ 11% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 

© Branded Cowhide Label! 

@ Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 

© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets!, 

*® Money-Back Guarantee! _ 

Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N.J. 
Shrinkage Less Than 1% | 





TWO MOST 


POPULAR BOOKS 


“Our Equine Friends:”’ 


History, description and illustrations of 
all breeds. 


“Training Riding Horses:”’ 
Tells methods used in breaking and train- 
ing riding horses, as done on four out- 
standing western ranches; 75 illustrations. 

HORSE and MULE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 





PER PAIR tebe a7 TEe| 


Ta bab Ts 


- Y2-1-1/2 and 2 POUND SIZES- 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Bist 


Iowa 
Ads make ACP go... 
yours, you know. . 
advertiser grow. 
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way it is expected that only a relatively 
small part of the supply will go east 
from Ogden. 

Fort Worth is taking the center of the 


| stage, and supplies at that market should 
| be fairly liberal for the next month or 


six weeks, although the total should be 
below a year ago for the season. Ship- 
ments of yearlings during the last week 


| of April and the first week of May, how- 


ever, were larger than a year ago. 
Weather in April was favorable for the 


| development of early lambs, except in 


Missouri and the early lambing areas of 


| the Corn Belt. The outlook has improved 


| from a month ago. The early lamb crop 
| in Texas and the southeastern states is 


below average. April marketings of Ari- 
zona lambs was relatively 
these offerings were outyielding all 


| others at that time. Only a small part of 
| the Arizona lambs went to California. 


Recent. contracting of lambs in the 
western range areas was slow, but con- 
siderable business was consummated in 
Montana, Wyoming and Oregon earlier 
in the year. Deals in Montana were re- 
ported at $17 to $17.50, a few registered 
at $18 to $18.25. Some whiteface ewe 


| lambs were under contract at $17.75 to 


$20. Whiteface yearling ewes are held 
at $20 per head. Most of the lambs in 
Wyoming were held under earlier con- 
tracts at $16.50 to $17.50, a few in the 


| northern part scoring $18 to $18.50. Late 
| deals in Oregon were at $16.50 to $17.50, 


with a top of $18.50. Sales in Utah were 


| reported at $17.50 to $18 and in Idaho at 





$16 to $18.50. 

A few loads of good to choice Idaho 
spring lambs sold in Ogden at $23.50 to 
$23.60 and represented the initial ship- 


| ments of the season. These lambs aver- 


aged 93 to 94 pounds and sold for 
slaughter. California lambs through Og- 


| den for the season through May 3 totaled 


75,373, and through St. Paul amounted 


FEDERAL AID A MISNOMER 

The 85th general assembly in the State of Indiana has passed a resolution 
protesting Washington-guided bureaucratic leadership. “We have decided.” the 
legislators declare, “that there is no such thing as ‘federal’ aid. We know that 
there is no wealth to tax that is not already within the boundaries of the 48 
states.” “We are fed up with subsidies, doles and paternalism; we have grown 
up,” states the measure, adding, “So we propose henceforth to tax ourselves and 
take care of ourselves. ... We serve notice that we will resist Washington, D, ¢ 
adopting us.” In conclusion: “We respectfully petition and urge Indiana’s con. 


back from Pennsylvania Avenue. We want government to come home.” 
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“Dick” FE 
gressmen and senators to vote to fetch our county court house and city halls = on 
Oklahom: 
a a cc aa a southwes 
the past month when a bunch of 42 head a ee 
of cull bucks arrived from Wyoming and easel 
sold at $3. This shipment came by rail ; 
and, although below the minimum weight, | Gen. J 
was charged the minimum freight rate, of Bata 
Slaughter lamb prices at Chicago at and busi 
mid-May stood mostly 50 cents higher | the ar™ 
than a month earlier, while ewes | tember: 
did not fluctuate as much as lambs which Albert 
showed 25 to 50 cents upturn. There was Mexico 1 
little or no trading in feeding lambs, of heniie 
and even at other points the feeding } 4+ its a1 
lamb demand was rather indifferent and } tex. Hu 
weaker prices prevailed. Colo., we 
Most of the good to choice wooled | Robert 1 
lambs early sold at $21.50 to $22.60, and fond vice 
later the bulk sold at $21 to $23, due to }lingswor 
j qa? wider spread in quality. The high time | treasure 
arge anc of the month found best selling at $23.50, 
medium to good then making $20 to $22 At Ho 
and on the close best scored $23.25. who had 
It was an $18.50 to $22 market for the yn 
shorn lambs with fall shorn to No, 2 — 
pelts and the top was scored at the close, . 5 Pt 
Not many clippers landed below $20.50, tee - 
: en acc 
Good to choice wooled ewes sold at $10 little far 
to $10.50, best scoring $11 sparingly. 
Many of the good to choice shorn ewes | Albert 
landed at $8.50 to $9 and some reached }presiden 
$9.50, while on the low spot some good |cently e 
offerings cleared at $8. seriousl; 
have to 
from his 
HIDES eee e @ @ By H. W.F. pelvis. 
HERE WAS SOME ACTIVITY IN ; 
the packer hide market and most of- Cow A 
ferings held steady although there was ‘are 
some weakness on light native cow hides. is j saa 
Native steer hides usually made 22% i. Wrar 
cents, mixed lights and heavies selling i Ce 
at 22 cents and extreme lights reaching ton 
26 cents. Branded steer hides made 18 to family 
19 cents, light Texas selling up to 20 started 
cents. Heavy native cow hides made 21% 1873 
cents, a few scoring 22 cents, while light ; 
kinds went at 24% cents. Native bull The | 
hides were quoted at 18% cents, and |hired } 
branded at 17% cents. Packer calfskins Jof a r 


| to 14,469. 


Sheep supplies have been light, and 
the lamb arrivals were not burdensome. 
Shippers were ‘good buyers at times al- 
though they wanted only the good and 
choice lambs when in the fleece. Shorn 
old-crop lambs and spring lambs are due 
for some increase in volume. It is almost 
the end of the season for either wool 
lambs or ewes. 


Bucks Lose Plenty 

One would not expect to see a ship- 
ment of livestock of any kind not to pay 
shipping and marketing expenses in 
these times of high prices, but this situa- 
tion almost developed at Denver during 





Colorad 
Russell 
inform: 
M. Col 


showed some advance but kipskins were 
uneven. 

Arrangements have been made for 
Canadian canners to import 70,000 cattle 
hides during May and June from the 


United States. There is a shortage of oe 
domestic Canadian hides. Bees 

Small packer hides are rather slow, «i - 
and unsorted holdings are very hard to and 
move. Some 55- to 56-pound hides sold at 
18 cents and below, light averages reach- | Mon 
ing 21 cents, and a few very light mak- J Pointec 
ing 22 cents. Branded offerings sold at directo 
i-cent discount. There was not much Associ 
action in the country hide market. Grass 
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Personal Mention 


Two new members of the field staff 
of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association are Phil W. Ljungdahl 
from Kansas State College and C. R. 
“Dick” Fowler, previously with Wilson 


and Company’s livestock buying staff at 
Oklahoma Cily. Mr. Ljungdahl will be 
southwestern field representative and 
Mr. Fowler wiil spend his time assisting 


commercial cattle producers throughout 
the country. 


Gen. Jonathan M. Wainwright, “Hero 
of Bataan,” will take up stock-raising 
and business upon his retirement from 
the army in late August or early Sep- 
tember. 


Albert K. Mitchell of Bell Ranch, New 
Mexico, was recently re-elected president 
of American Quarter Horse Association 
at its annual meeting at Fort Worth, 
Tex. Hugh Bennett of Colorado Springs, 
Colo., was re-elected first vice-president; 
Robert E. Hoover, Plainview, Tex., sec- 
ond vice-president, and Raymond Hol- 
lingsworth, Amarillo, Tex., secretary- 
treasurer. 


At Hogansville, Ga., a retiring worker | 


who had seen 23 years of service with | 


the United States Rubber Company tex- | 


tile plant received an unusual parting 
gift. Fellow employees presented W. 


Pope Busron with a registered cow which | 
then accompanied her new owner to the | 


little farm where he plans to live. 


Albert K. Mitchell, Albert, N. M., past 
president of the American National, re- 


cently entered a hospital in Albuquerque | 
seriously injured and was expected to | 


have to remain 30 days. He was thrown 
from his horse and suffered a dislocated 


pelvis. A complete recovery is expected. | 


Cow Country, publication of the Wyo- 
ming Stock Growers Association, notes 
that the Keeline outfit of Gillette, Wyo., 
isin its 75th year in the cattle business 
in Wyoming and ranks next to the My- 
ers Land & Livestock Company in point 


of years under the same brands and | 
family ownership in the state. Myers | 


started in 1858 and Keeline in the year | 


1873, 


The Nebraska Farmers’ Company has 
hired Marvin Russell to serve as editor 
of a new magazine in Denver, “The 
Colorado Rancher and Farmer.” Mr. 
Russell had been recently employed as 
information man for the Colorado A. & 
M. College at Fort Collins. 


Sylvan Pauly of Deer Lodge, Mont., 
associated with the 
Growers Association, has been re-elected 
as livestock representative on the state 
board of forestry. 


Montana’s Governor Ford has ap- 
pointed Dan Fulton of Ismay, Mont., a 
director of the Montana Stock Growers 
Association, to membership on the State 
Grass Conservation Commission. 
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To THE 


EDITOR (Cont. from 


Page 4) 


OPEN WINTER—Have had an open 
winter in this section, although change- 
able; but a very late spring. Much 
warmer this month and all livestock in 
generally good condition. Grass is good 
for such a late spring.—George Fergu- 
son, Grant County, N. D. 


LOOKS GOOD—We have had fairly 
nice weather here this spring. Cattle look 
good on an average over the country and 
grass is coming on good, too.—G. C. 
Wyant, Albany County, Wyo. 


FINE!—We had an inch and a half of 
rain and it came slowly and all went in 
the ground.—_J. Elmer Brock, Johnson 
County, Wyo. 


STOCKMAN’S BEST FRIEND—En- 
closed my check for $5 for the Producer 
which I find a very interesting paper. 
Conditions in this part of Wyoming are 
good. Our grass is coming along fast 
due to the moisture we had in early 
April. I believe all stock should do good 
this summer if our early months aren’t 


Headstall shown here is No. 36678 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 

It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 





SCENTS OF VALUE 


The speaker praised the atmosphere 
The rural life presents; 
Telling how, as a farm boy trapper, 
He learned about dollars and scents. 
—HOwARD HAYNES. 





too dry, which all stockmen hope won’t 
happen, because rain can be the stock- 
man’s best friend.—Lloyd Day, Johnson 
County, Wyo. 


STILL ANOTHER —The conditions of 
the country around and near here are 
very good, as we have had a lot of mois- 
ture all spring; in fact, so much so our 
crops will be late as no one has their 
grain in and it is April 25. But the grass 
looks good and I think we will have a 
lot of late water, as there are large 
snowdrifts in the mountains near us. All 
stock wintered very ‘good here, as every- 
one seemed to have plenty of hay, and 
the calf crop looks very good, everyone 
has a good percentage of calves.—Hubert 
George, Converse County, Wyo. 

Our market writer, Harvey French, re- 
fers to bigger calf crops as a result of 
better range management and more care 
of cows.—Ed. 
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Again Available 


Famous 
D. E. Walker Custom Made 


SADDLE 


(SINCE 1870) 
30 to 60 day delivery 


Write for New Catalog 


VISALIA 


STOCK SADDLE CoO. 


2123 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ciation. Press reports said that when he 
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With the New 1947 Jacobs System : sas culture’s 


Enjoy electricity now. Immediate : ™ =. 
J 25 per ce 
delivery. A Jacobs plant offers ample pee of 5 per 
electric power for deep freeze units, comal wate ” “aed 
refrigerators, water systems and ee, , wi eg: 
electric milkers. Guaranteed uncon- r - 
ditionally for five years against burn- ‘ —_ THE NI 
out, even by lightning. Less than 2c , the Unit 
per kilowatt hour covers all main- . to a recc 
tenance and depreciation, 3 super past fise 
models. :, Day, dir 
See your dealer today. Prompt de- Service. 
livery by America’s oldest and lead- a: 
ing manufacturer of Wind Electric WHEN 
Plants, Home Freezers, Welders and side the 
Appliances. Get more with a Jacobs. : not to 8) 


i eating — 
Write for FREE Information fires bec 
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WP. ae If] WIND ELECTRIC heed the 

E : COMPANY, INC. a and inse 
MINNEAPOLIS 11, MINNESOTA ; 
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WESTERN BOOTS Sige 

Handmade to Order Lt : Cole i? 

Made Like You Like ’Em! | Kern C; 

Fancy Cowboy Boots’ | a 
Write for latest catalogue. z 


Ariz., 1 
Crichet Boot Company 
El Paso 39, Texas 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1943 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It f “ P . A = ste Sw veak f 


Denver livestock market and one of the 
founders of the Denver Livestock Ex- 
change and the National Western Stock 
Show, died in Denver recently. 
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Complete with set of figures 1to 10, bottle ofink and | 314 fat cattle sold brought a total price of $88,348.09 for an average price pet Pistrib 
full instructions, all for $4.00, stpaid. Ear tage 


i i 5 s and the provem 
; ; pound of 32.99 cents. The average weight per animal was 852.86 pounds and the 
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people will eat about 15 
pounds more »ieat per capita than be- 
fore the war and more than at any time 
since 1909, according to R. J. Eggert, 
speaking at the Livestock Feeders’ Day 
at Kansas State College recently. He 
estimates beef supplies at 71 pounds 
per capita—about 7 pounds more than 
last year; pork supplies about the same, 
and lamb slightly less. 


THIS YEAR 




















NEW EFFECTIVE weapons against the 
corn borer are reported by Dr. William 
J. Bradley of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s bureau of entomology. DDT 
can be used in wettable powder form of 
25 per cent strength or in dust mixture 
of 5 per cent strength, he said, with the 
applications being made at the time the 
borer eggs are hatched. 


THE NUMBER of licensed hunters in 
the United States increased 20 per cent 
toa record high of 9,854,313 during the 
past fiscal year, according to Albert M. 
Day, director of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 


WHEN YOU SPRAY DDT around in- 
side the house this summer be careful 
not to spray youngsters’ toys or food or 
eating utensils. Also extinguish open 
fires because of the explosive character- 
istics of the oil base used. Read and 
heed the manufacturer’s labels on sprays 
and insecticides. 

















































THE TEN leading cattle counties of the 
nation as revealed by the 1945 Census 
of Agriculture are as follows: Cherry, 
Neb., 237,888; Elko, Nev., 181,608; Weld, 
Colo., 176,751; Stanislaus, Calif., 171,379; 
Kern, Calif., 170,657; Merced, Calif., 165,- 
186; Tulane, Calif., 155,138; Maricopa, 
Ariz., 154,691; Los Angeles, Calif., 148,- 
16; Dane, Wis., 142,639. Total cattle 
and calves in the first 10 counties as of 
Jan. 1, 1945, was 1,705,453. 




























THE Department of Agriculture is 
working to prevent spread of a louse in- 
fection of cattle in Florida. Locally called 
the “tail lice,” they ‘get in the brush of 
the tails of the animals and are worse 
han ordinary lice and cattle become 
veak from them. The department is try- 
ng out various sprays and is having 
ome success with a DDT preparation. 


FOUR-YEAR CURRICULUM in 
ange management is offered for the 
itst time by the University of Wyoming. 
ubjects offered, beginning this fall, are 
ange grasses and plants, range plant 
stribution, range utilization and im- 
provement, range survey methods and 
ange Management problems. 
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ACCORDING to records at the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, on Jan. 1, 1947, there 


were 140,571 herds with 1,125,000 cows 


in artificial insemination breeding 
groups. Compared with a year previous, 
the growth had been 67,278 herds and 
585,563 cattle. 


MONTANA’S livestock sanitary board 
has passed regulations calling for the 
“draining and covering with concrete or 
some other acceptable surfacing” of all 
alleys, loading and unloading pens in 
livestock sales yards. 


FROZEN FOOD locker plants increased 
in the United States from 4,600 in 1943 
to 8,000 in 1946, and more new ones are 
being opened and old ones enlarged. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


Despite world-wide efforts to increase 
production, early crop conditions in im- 
portant producing areas indicate the 
world food supply for the 1947-48 con- 
sumption year may be little, if any, 


larger than in 1946-47, according to the | 


Department of Agriculture. 


Meat Trades Journal (London) reports | 


that Senor Miguel Miranda, president of 
the Argentine Central Bank, speaking in 
Great Britain, said that if Britain could 
not pay the real value of Argentine meat 
she would force the country to seek 
other markets or devote cattle lands— 


the best in Argentina—to other products. | 


Latest figure on cattle population in | 


Cuba (1945) is 4,000,000 head. Cattle 
numbers have grown steadily from less 
than 1,000,000 in 1900 to more than 
5,000,000 in 1940. By 1982, 
slaughter was sufficient to supply Cu- 
ban beef requirements, and later, to per- 
mit exportation, but in 1943, 
and a larger demand changed this sit- 
uation. The predominant breed of beef 
cattle is a cross between the native stock 


(criollo) and the Brahma or Zebu.— | 


From the Department of Commerce. 


WORLD CATTLE NUMBERS 


Over the world as a whole there 
were 716,000,000 head of cattle on 
Jan. 1, 1947, an increase of 3,500,000 
head above 1946 and 6,000,000 above 


the 1931-40 average, according to gov- 
ernment figures. Increases are shown 
in Asia, Europe, South America and 


Africa, while North America, the 
Soviet Union and Australia reveal de- 
creases. 
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THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 
This strongly built, exceptionally well balanced 


and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
and catch an animal quickly and safely. 

Does Not Miss 
Almost impossible for animal to be either hung 
up or injured. Each of its operations is 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be | 
into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 
ardent booster. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


WAR 


Oe CTs 
and Weeds! 
























Sure, time-saving methods. 
Low, money-saving prices. 


EVANS serves farmers and 
ranchers with the most modern 
and efficient equipment . . . the 
latest scientific sprays, dusts, 
washes and dips ... as well as 
new agricultural information and 
developments. Ask your county 
agent ... the Evans name is 
famous for reliability. 


F. ree / Write for your free copy 


e of Evans’ ‘Healthy 
Herd Handbook” on internal and 
external parasites . . . also most 
effective methods of weed kill- 
ing under various conditions and 
in various crops. State your re- 
quirements or problems and let 
us quote our low bulk prices. 


BIG DISCOUNTS 
FOR QUANTITY! 


Remember, the. best or mest econom- 
ical means of licking a specific prob- 
lem is not Gsually simple DDT or 2-4D. 
For many pests, there are faster, 
easier, surer, cheaper treatments. Ask 
Evans . . . our customers receive 
every cooperation. 


CATTLE-SPRAYERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for efficient, economical 


application ‘of sprays. 
WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION & PRICES 
i" § ORCHARD 
A Tama 


305 DELAWARE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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‘Where to Buy” Dept. 


Classified rates: 


50 cents a line; 
and 6 insertions. 


Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


A TRUMAN DEAL. Priced to sell, 3,147 acres 

of deeded land at $10.00. Permit on 3,340 
acres Taylor grazing land, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 10% miles from west side of ranch to 
east side, on open range along a good graveled 
watered creek. 5,000 trees, three drilled wells, 
two flowing. Taxes and leases about $250.00 
a year. $12,500 WPA dam. 30 acres irrigated 
and 20 acres more leveled for irrigation. 
Ranch building four miles from county seat. 
E. LeRoy Alexander, Jordan, Mont. 





FOR SALE—Colorado Foothill Ranch, river, 

spring creeks, shallow-well water, fine cli- 
mate, year round pasture, 5,200 acres, includ- 
ing 200 acres alfalfa with river irrigation 
rights. One eight-room house, one ten-room 
house, outbuildings, telephone, rural electric 
line. Main highways, railroad-loading siding, 
close to city, schools, wonderful location. Real 
stockman’s layout. $55,000.00 takes it. S. W. 
PRESSEY, Pueblo, Colo. 


160 ACRES, Corn Farm, $150. All black prairie, 

elect., hard road 1% mile, tiled buildings 
worth $10,000. Possession. Russell Smith, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 





STOCK AND GRAIN FARM, 588 acres, 25 miles 
K. C., 400 acres bottom. Reasonable terms. 
Riffel Agency, Moberly, Mo. 





1,294-ACRE cattle ranch. Will run 200 cows 
and some smaller stock, $30,000.00 worth of 
improvements; underpriced at $60,000.00. In- 
vestigate. Come. H. M. Carpenter (Agent), 
Iola, Kansas, 





ONE of the finest ranches in northern Cali- 
fornia. 12,000 acres. 4000 acres farm land, 
1000 acres meadow, 7000 acres grazing land. 
Plenty of water. Two modern houses, barns, 
elevators, storage tanks. Property all fenced 
and cross fenced. Write for further particulars. 
Burgess Realty Co., 406 E. Market Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Phone 55901. 





237 ACRE fine dairy or purebred stock ranch, 
irrigation, mod. improvements and equipment. 
6 dairy cows, 170 pear trees. 5 mi. to town, 
oiled rd. School bus, ph., elect. Full price 
$24,500. Ada N. Stills, 84 Main St., Placer- 
ville, Calif. Ph. 154W. 





EASTERN ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH for sale. 160 


acres deeded land, 25 acres irrigated, 250 fruit | 


trees, 3 houses, improvements in good shape, 
132 head good Herefords, plus 1947 calves. 
Range all fenced and cross-fenced, good hunt- 
ing and fishing. Only $50,000, %2 down and 
balance on terms. Further information write 
Robert Balke or H. B. McKee, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 





5200-ACRE ranch on Highway 80, 75 miles 
West Fort Worth, Texas. Priced to sell. E. O. 
McClain, Breckenridge, Texas. 
NORTHWEST RANCHES 
Most any size around $7.50. Finest grass 
in world. Bob Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 


AUCTION SCHOOL 


Learn Auctioneering. Term soon. World's 
largest school. Free catalog. Reisch Auction 
School, Mason City, Iowa. 





EQUIPMENT 


LOAD YOUR HAY THE MODERN WAY— 
FASTER, CHEAPER, EASIER 
Simple one-man _ operation. Hydraulically 
powered. 22 feet lift clearance. Moves hay 30 
feet from stack to rack. Fits most any tractor. 
Moves loose or baled hay or any of your heavy 
lifting in fraction of the time taken by hand. 
ED. J. NELSON FARM EQUIP. CO. 
Oakland, Nebr. 





WORK WANTED 


Couple, two small children, wishes care- 
taker or work on stock ranch. Can furnish 
references. Frank A. Lambrecht, 931 Cordova 
St., San Diego, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

ROLL developed, printed 20 cents. 

~ Howard's, 
13, Ml. 


30 


Reprints 50 
3760 Fremont, Chicago 


lower rates for 3 | 





culture. 


“Beef Cattle Husbandry,” by Frank W. 
Farley, Sr., (Stockman Publishing Com- 


pany, Memphis, Tenn., $4.50) contains 


286 pages and 145 illustrations which 
run the gamut of information about beef 
cattle. Among the chapters are: Raising 
commercial cattle, marketing, advertising 
and selling, feeding, marketing fat cattle, 
pedigree breeding, foundations, castrat- 
ing, insects, care of feet and dehorning. 
The author has had 35 years of experi- 
ence in livestock journalism and formerly 
was in charge of beef cattle experiments 
and investigations with the Department 
of Agriculture. 


The government spends $1,000,000 
every 15 minutes, says the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers in a booklet 
entitled, “How Much Government Can 
You Afford?” It says that the extrav- 
agance not only hurts the public today, 
but holds off venture capital and oppor- 
tunity for future Americans. 


ASKS REMOUNT BE CONTINUED 


Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the 
Horse and Mule Association of America, 
writes that, “If you believe the distribu- 
tion of good sires by the Remount Serv- 
ice should be continued, as it can by the 
Department of Agriculture, please write 
your representatives in Congress. 

“The Army Remount Service, started 
in 1920, is about to be liquidated (May 
PRODUCER). It has done much good dur- 
ing the past 27 years by acquiring stal- 
lions which have been placed with influ- 


| ential horse breeders for public service 


on mares of good riding type.” 
According to Mr. Dinsmore, the only 
possibility of continuing the service is to 
transfer it to the Department of Agri- 
A bill to accomplish this has 


been introduced by Representative 


| Francis Case of South Dakota. 


HEREFORD— 

Nebraska breeders 

A. D. Rayl, Kans 

Rosebud Hereford Assn., S. D 
Montana breeders 

Broken Bow breeders, Nebr 
Minot Hereford Classic, N. D 
Northeastern Colorado breeders 
Patterson Land Co., N. 

Thorp Hereford Farmers, S. D 
H. S. Bates, Nebr 

POLLED HEREFORD— 

Box: Run’ Rancho Rv. 2 icc eck 
Mullendore, Gray, Daniels, Ind 
SHORTHORN— 

Sioux Empire club, S. D 
POLLED SHORTHORN— 

De i RA Be Be crn eicncennesn 
ANGUS— 

Maple Grove Farm, IIl. 
Evergreen Stock Farm, Iowa 


| 


| Lamb—Choice 





CALENDAR 


June 6-7—Convention, South Dakota 
Growers, Mobridge. 

June 9-10—Convention, North Dakota 
men, Williston. 

June 12-14—Convention, Nebraska 
Growers, North: Platte. 

June 26-28—Convention, Colorado Stock 
ers and Feeders, Steamboat Springs, ~ 

July 16—Western Washington experiment 
tion field day, Puyallup. ’ 

Aug. 25-26—National Ram Sale, Salt 

Sept. 25—Kansas Livestock Association, 
roundup, Hays. 

Oct. 3-11—Pacific International Livestoc, 5 
position, Portland. 

Oct. 4-19—State Fair of Texas, Dallas, 

Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show 
Sale, Chicago. 

Nov. 1-9—Grand National 
tion, San Francisco. 

1948— 

JAN. 13-15—-ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERIC 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
IDAHO. 

Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock § 
Denver. 


Livestock By 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 


May 15,1947 May 16, 
Steer & Heifer—Ch. $38.00-40.00 $21.89- 
Steer & Heifer—Gd. 36.50-38.50  20.80-2 
Cow—Commercial - 28.50-30.00  18,80-1 
Veal—Choice 40.00-42.00 21.89- 
Veal—Good 38.00-40.00  20.80-2 
39.00-44.00 
38.00-43.00 
- 18.00-20.00 


Lamb—Good 
Ewe—Commercial 


Pork Loin—8-12 Ib... 52.00-54.00 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 
Mayil Apri Mayl May 
1947 1947 1946 Avg 
Frozen Beef....157,011 179,357 131,334 153 
Cured Beef .... 10,612 12,124 5,348 10 
Total Pork ....391,258 397,794 379,373 51 
Lamb, Mutton 10,663 14,110 12,171 lif 
Lard & Rend. 
Pork Fat ....127,613 109,254 71,153 179; 
Total Poultry 207,691 242,485 256,822 126, 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


May 19, 1947 May 21,1 
$24.50-27.00 $16.50- 
23.00-25.50 = 15.75-1 
18.50-23.75  13.50- 
- 24.00-27.00 14.50-1 
18.00-22.50  13.50- 
18.00-22.50 15.00-1 
13.00-18.00  11.50-1 
23.25-24.00 14.85- 
21.00-22.00  16.85-11. 
9.00- 9.50 8.00- 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


APRIL 4 MONTHS’ 10 
1947 1946 1947 
1,203,137 714,860 4,976,557 
678,440 445,049 2,434,696 
3,615,746 3,857,972 16,762,950 


5,361,692 


Steers—Choice 
Steers—Good 
Steers—Medium 
Vealers—Gd.-Ch. 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. 
F. & S. Steers—G.-C. 
F. & S. Steers—C.-M. 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs) 
Lamb—G.-C. (shorn) 
Ewes—Gd.-Ch. 


Cattle 
Calves 
Hogs 

Sheep and 


Lambs.......... 1,321,589 1,735,882 


Av. 


$249 
320 
302 
380 
217 
448 
252 
871 
672 
512 


Top, bull, $595 
Females av. $335 

Top, bull, $990 
Mostly bulls; av. $388 
Top, bull, $850 . 
Females outsold bulls — 
Top, bull, $1,000 
Top, bull, $10,400 
Second top to Canada” 
Top $1,375 


516 
700 


Top, bull, $1.900 
Top, heifer, $1,645 


382 Top, heifer, $1,325 
273 Top, herd bull, $500 


318 
301 


Mostly females; av. 
Top, bull, $1,250 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUG 
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